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We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of 
Protection ; we protest against its destruction as proposed by the Pres- 
ident and his party. They serve the interests of Europe. We will 
support the interests of America. We accept the issue, and confident- 
ly appeal to the people for their judgment. The Protective system must 
be maintained.—[REPUBLICAN NATIONAL PLATFORM. ] 





The Republican party favors a foreign policy which shall do no 
wrong to the weakest neighbor, and shall brook no indignity from any 
power onearth, and by insisting on fair play on sea and land shall 
through justice insure peace with all nations—[_ NEW YORK REPUB- 
LICAN PLATFORM. } 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


_ Republican success in Maine, on Monday, followed the ex- 

ample of Oregon and Vermont as to its character and its di- 
mensions. The majority for Mr. Burleigh, for Governor, is not 
only up to the average, not only greater than that of the last 
Governor’s election, but almost equal to that of 1884, when the 
local feeling for Mr. Blaine was a potent assistance. The returns, 
complete at this writing, show a plurality of 18,495, whereas in 
1884 it was 19,709. 

This is an extraordinary result, and one of real significance, 
because the Democratic ticket was supported with great vigor. 
The Federal office-holders were all for it, the candidate for Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Putnam, was a reputable and influential man, with a 
large railroad interest friendly to him, and there was, of course, 
an abundant campaign fund. The hope of Mr. Cleveland’s 
friends was that they might reduce the Republican majority to 
figures lower than those of 1886. 

Vermont’s majority, in the full returns, is 28,843, an unpar- 
alleled figure. There, as in Maine, there has been a great popular 
movement of opposition to Mr. Cleveland’s measures. It is shown, 
indeed, still more strongly in the majorities for the Republican 
Congressmen, which are greater than those for Governor. Mr. 
Reed’s majority, in the first district of Maine, has run up to 
nearly three thousand, whereas it has been at past elections no 
more than a few hundreds. 

In Arkansas, as in the other States where the elective fran- 
chise is practically suppressed, the result of the so-called “ elec- 
tion”? is a matter of no consequence so far as it bears upon the 
national result. It is agreed that the non-election States will re- 
cord a selection of their electors for a given candidate, and that is 
aJl there is to be said. At the recent annual formality of choosing 
State officers in Arkansas there seems to have been some real op- 
position to the “regular” candidates, and their majority is re- 
ported as materially reduced. Some authorities make it only about 
16,000, as against some 45,000 at the corresponding “election” in 
1884. But this comparison has small value of any sort, and none 
at all as relating to the question how the people of the United 
States feel on the pending national issues. In relation to that 
problem Arkansas so places herself as not to be a factor at all. 





Or Mr. Cleveland’s letter of acceptance we have spoken at 
length elsewhere. We may remark that it is the most delayed 
document of the sort in our history. Its author “ broke the 
record” for delay in 1884, when he allowed forty days to elapse 
between his nomination and the appearance of his letter. But in 
this case no less than ninety-six days have elapsed, and the letter 
appears only fifty-seven days before that fixed for the election. 
In other words nearly two-thirds of the campaign was allowed to 
pass before the letter could be got ready. 





The document has the same peculiarity as his message of last 
December in being taken up with a single topic. Mr. Cleveland 
is sure that if he could put his views on the Tariff before the 
American people with the same plausibleness that they wear to 
his own mind, there would hardly be any dissent from them. He 
has not any power to detach himself from his opinions and take a 
look at them from without. So for the first time in its history the 
American Congress got a message which was one long lecture on 
the iniquities of our system of taxation. And for the first time 
in our political history the people find in a presidential candi- 
date’s letter of acceptance a long lecture on the Tariff. 

Not that Republicans have any right to complain of that. It 
is Mr. Brice and the Democratic Committee who might complain. 
They have been finding Mr. Cleveland’s Tariff views far too much 
of a load to carry, and have been wishing that something would 
divert the country from that subject. They have been working 
the Fisheries question and the Chinese question as diversions to 
get away from that sore subject. Yet again Mr. Cleveland comes 
up smiling with another budget of anti-Tariff argument. By all 
means let us fight it out on that line. 





Ir is reported that Canada feels like resenting the tone taken 
by the British government in view of the threat of retaliation. 
The Dominion is said to have been admonished that it has brought 
a great deal of its trouble upon itself. If it had been less zealous 
in enforcing absolute and vexatious custom-house regulations, 
there would have been less irritation between the two countries. 
This is true, but it is rather late in the day for Canada to profit by 
the good advice. And it is very characteristic of England to 
see all these unpleasant facts at the present moment. The truth 
is, of course, that she cares more for what Mr. Cleveland can se- 
cure for her by promoting Free Trade, than for the honor and in- 
terests of Canada. She has taken his proposal of retaliation on 
Canada with a great deal of patience and equanimity. Why 
should this petty colony, with its protective Tariff against Eng- 
lish manufactures, stand in the way of friendly relations with the 
country which has sixty millions of consumers, just at the mo- 
ment when it seems possible for England to get free access to such 
an enormous market? President Cleveland is worth a thousand 
Sir John Macdonalds from the point of view of “ British inter- 
ests,” and he might annex Canada and welcome, if he only 
would give Birmingham and Manchester assurance of a perma- 
nent free access to the market of the united Continent. This is 
the explanation of the difference in tone between the British and 
the Canadian press,—the general calmness of the one and the 
general irritation of the other. 

On one point, however, the British ministry has committed 
itself beforehand to the Canadian view. In March of last year, 
when the first Retaliation bill was hanging between Senate and 
House, it was questioned whether the Clause xxix. of the Treaty 
of Washington, which gave the Canadians the right to send goods 
in bond across our territory, had been annulled by the denuncia- 
tion of the Fisheries clauses. The London authorities replied that 
it had not. In this view of the matter it becomes the duty of the 
English government to demand a two years’ notice before the 
President’s plan is put into operation. And in making that de- 
mand they can appeal to the authority of our own Secretary of 
State, who took the same view. On the other hand, it was con- 
ceded by the English government that the form of retaliation 
proposed by the Senate involved no breach of Treaty obligations, 
but could go into operation at once. 

The House has passed the Retaliation bill with but four votes 
in the negative, and after a refusal to delay until this question 
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was looked into. We regret that so few on the Republican side 
of the House had Mr. Harrison’s courage to refuse assent to leg- 
islation which infringes on our Treaty obligations. That kind of 
honesty pays in the long run, and even in the immediate future 
the Republican party has very little to lose by insisting that we 
move slowly in a matter where the national honor is concerned. 
Mr. Cleveland’s move has been sufficiently discounted by the class 
it was intended to influence. It has not sufficed to redeem the 
bad record made by negotiating the Chamberlain Treaty, and no- 
body ever was conciliated by a proceeding so manifestly dictated 
by policy and so little by inclination as this attempt to twist the 
British lion’s tail on the eve of a presidential election. “In vain 
is the net spread in the sight of any bird,” and the Irish-Ameri- 
can voters are just as keen in their estimate of motives as any 
class in the world. Long experience of England’s policy of kicks 
and halfpence has made them so, 





Ir would be, certainly, very interesting to hear what Mr. Bay- 
ard has to say of the Retaliation message. Is it not time for an 
interview with the commissioner of the Baltimore Sun? Did the 
Secretary approve of the message, or was he set aside? Did Mr. 
Fairchild, and not an official of the State Department, prepare the 
message? How does Mr. Bayard intend to refer to it in his fu- 
ture communications with the London government? Will he 
simply fall back upon those patriotic assertions of American 
rights which appeared in his earlier correspondence, and treat 
the Treaty episode as a bad dream? Mr. Bayard has our condo- 
lence. With a “ practical politician” in the presidential chair, it 
is hard for a Secretary of State to keep up the traditions of John 
Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster. And the necessity of con- 
stant and courteous intercourse with the representatives of the 
countries who are affected by this 1888 style of diplomacy, makes 
the situation especially embarrassing. 





THE last Republican State isin line for Protection. Thus far 
Minnesota has been out of harmony with the rest of the party, 
laying all its stress on Tariff Reform without any explicit decla- 
ration in favor of Protection to Home Industry as the line on 
which the reform should be effected. But last week the Republi- 
can State Convention, with a single dissenting vote, adopted one of 
the best statements of the Republican position which has emanated 
from any convention thus far. It says: 

“The Republican party of Minnesota is uncompromisingly in favor of the 
American system of Protection. It adheres to the repeated declaration of 
State and National platforms in favor of the modification, readjustment, and 
reduction of the Tariff, and reiterates the views of the Republican Presi- 
dents, Garfield and Arthur, upon the same subject, as well as the recommen- 
dations of the commission appointed under the last Republican administra- 
tion. It declares that all measures of tariff adjustment should be framed 
and conceived in a cautious and conservative spirit, so as not to disturb or 
impair interests which have grown up under existing Republican rev- 
enue laws, and as far as possible to relieve the people from unnecessary 
taxation upon articles which do not enter into competition with American 
industry. That in every such measure of revision regard should be had to 
such adjustment of the revenue among the various articles subject to taxa- 
tion as, while providing adequately for the support of the Government, 
will afford sufficient protection to those industries which can be profitably 
pursued in this country, and which require protection against foreign com- 
petition, and as far as practicable place on the Free List artieles of prime 
necessity which enter into the ordinary consumption of the people. It de- 
clares its belief that these measures can best be conducted under the 
auspices of a Republican Administration in the future as in the past.” 

This is worthy of a commonwealth whose water-power is cer- 
tain to make it the Massachusetts of the Mississippi valley, and 
whose newly discovered deposits of iron ore are among the most 
valuable in the whole country. It is another indication of the 
new spirit which is pervading the whole of the Northwest, and is 
making those growing States as zealous for the policy whose fruits 
they are beginning to reap abundantly, as are the older common- 

wealths which have been enriched by it. With the new distribu- 
tion of political power after the Census of 1890, the Protectionist 





sentiment will obtain permanent control of Congress, and Free 
Trade will be, as in Germany and France, the whim of a minority 
too small to affect the public policy of the nation. 





We have taken it for granted that the gentlemen who in 1884 
distinguished themselves as bolters from the Republican party 
were not coming back to it so long as it remained faithful to its 
own principles and refused to abandon the policy of Protection. 
But it seems that those who were most active in promoting their 
departure are in doubt of their steadfastness, and the Times of 
New York, thinks it worth while to publish extracts from letters 
received from a number of them in which their loyalty to Mr. 
Cleveland is reiterated. Only one of them has the grace to ad- 
mit that the President has disappointed the hopes he had raised 
of a thorough reform of the Civil Service, but he also admits that 
he cares a great deal more for Free Trade than for the Reform. 
The rest are exuberant in their admiration of Mr. Lowell’s 
‘greatest American since Lincoln.” This is as it ought to be. 
These gentlemen, with a very few honorable exceptions, went out 
of the party on false pretences. They now take off the mask and 
declare that Mr. Cleveland as a Free Trader is far dearer to their 
hearts than he was as a man of superlative virtue or a reformer of 
extraordinary promise. Very much excuse must be made for the 
President’s lofty estimate of himself, which appears in all his pub- 
lic papers,in view of the nauseous flattery of his intellectual powers 
and moral character, which is the staple of these letters and of 
Mugwump writing generally. It is enough to turn the head of a 
stronger man. 





ONE wing of the Mugwump secession is having its loyalty 
very severely tested. The faith of the ex-Republicans has been 
that their virtues would overcome the frailties of the Democrats 
and bring about a more creditable state of things within the party. 
They had faith in the capacity of the party to respond to the im- 
pact of higher ideas of public duty, and to put forward better men 
for public office. They have made a sort of test case of Governor 
Hill, whose reputation has been so badly smirched by the investi- 
gation into the business of constructing a new aqueduct for New 
York City. But in spite of all that Mr. Hill has been renom- 
inated by the State Convention of the party by acclamation, and 
the party goes into the canvass with the burden of a candidate in 
whose honesty all impartial men have ceased to believe. The ele- 
ments which achieved his nomination are the liquor dealers and 
the practical politicians. The former owed him much for pre- 
venting the passage of the High License laws, and as they are to 
contribute between two and three hundred thousand dollars to 
the expenses of the campaign, they think they have a right to be 
heard. The politicians have nothing to gain by the exclusion ot 
men of their own class from office, and they do not mean to risk 
it. They believe in just such management of State affairs as Gov- 
ernor Hill has given them, and especially in his thoroughly parti- 
san administration of the Civil Service. Their idea is well repre- 
sented by Senator Blackburn who recently spoke in praise of Gov- 
ernor Hill in this respect, and said if he were in power he would 
turn out first all the bad Republicans, and then all the good ones. 

So the Mugwumps have some reason to doubt their own ability 
to woo their new allies to virtue. Not that this will disturb their 
relations with the party. The Hvening Post, indeed, threatened the 
return of some of them to the Republican party in case Mr. Hill 
should be renominated. But they will think better of it, and stay 
where they are. Those of them who did not go out to find Free 
Trade are back already ; the others have found their right place, 
and no misconduct of the Democratic leaders will affect their 
votes. 





AT New Haven, on the evening of the 1st instant, Mr. Mills, 
the putative author of the great Bill, addressed the people. 
Among other things he expatiated upon the blessings our manu- 
facturers would derive from free raw materials. With them, he 
said, they could compete with foreign manufacturers, and grow 
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rich by selling their goods in “‘ the markets of the world.” A gen- 
tleman in the audience politely called the attention of the speaker 
to the fact that our supply of raw cotton is absolutely free, and 
asked why then our cotton goods did not control the world’s mar- 
kets. This was a simple and pertinent query. Mr. Mills saw 
that it completely disposed of what he had been saying. He 
therefore answered the too successful interlocutor with materials 
from entirely outside the field of economics. One account says 
he told him to ‘“‘go home and soak your head,” another that it 
was to “go home and take a cold bath.” Either form sufficiently 
illustrates the straits in which the Texas gentleman found him- 
self. The reply, it will be said, was rude; but what is a man to 
do when he is in so tight a place as that? 

And besides the cotton goods, Mr. Mills might have been re- 
minded that when made for export, there is substantially no duty 
on the raw materials of any manufactures whatever. 





THE allegation that the Mills bill proposes a seven per cent. 
reduction in the Tariff is effectually exploded by The Tariff 
League Bulletin. It shows that the reduction on chemicals and on 
wool and woolens amounts to 42 per cent.; that on hemp, flax, 
and jute to 31 per cent.; that on books and papers to 26 per cent. ; 
those on cotton and “sundries” to 22 per cent.; provisions 20 per 
cent. ; sugar 19 per cent.; earthen and glass ware, and metals, 16 
per cent. ; and wooden ware 15 per cent. The average reduction 
on articles not transferred to the Free List, taking them by num- 
ber, would be over 25 per cent., or a fraction in excess of the re- 
duction of duties which precipitated the panic of 1857. Assuming 
that these reductions would cause no increase of importations, 
they would effect a reduction of revenue to the amount of $29,712,- 
641.41, which the transfers to the Free List would increase to $49,- 
486,240.75, or 233 per cent. of the revenue from customs. But the 
experience of 1857 justifies the belief that there would be no re- 
duction of revenue except by the transfers to the Free List. 

On the other hand the single reduction of the sugar duty by 
one-half would give an assured reduction of revenue duties by 
$29,006,146.18, while retaining for the Louisiana sugar-growers 
nearly 40 per cent. protective duty. 





Ir is charged that officials and clerks of the Pension Bureau 
have been employed to prepare a defence of the President’s pen- 
sion vetoes, which is to be circulated as a campaign document. 
Of course Mr. Cleveland has the right to call upon that or any 
other Bureau or Department for any information he may require 
for the proper discharge of his duties as the executive head of the 
government. Andif he chose to send Congress a general message 
on the subject of Pensions and the grounds on which they are 
granted, nobody could object to his obtaining the information he 
required from the Bureau. He already has made very free use of 
it in preparing his vetoes; substantially they are prepared in the 
Bureau, and are defenses of the action of Col. Black and his sub- 
ordinates in rejecting applications for pensions in these cases, 
But there is a limit to the President’s use of the clerical force of 
the Bureau beyond which it becomes a grave breach of a public 
trust. To use any of its resources for a merely partisan purpose, 
even though under the cover of serving some public use, would 
be just as criminal as to draw upon the Treasury of the United 
States for the expenses of the Democratic National Committee. 
We hope the statement will be found to be without justification. 

As for defending the President’s vetoes, many of them are in- 
capable of defense. They show an unsympathetic and callous 
disposition in their author, whoever he was. It is true that the 
superior persons who think the saving of $8 a month to the 
Treasury of more importance than saving a soldier’s widow from 
the poor-house have greeted them with resonant applause. 
Those to whom property outweighs persons in questions of social 
arrangement, i. ¢., persons of the right Free Trade temper, may 
rejoice over such decisions as those of the President, as they 





would be glad to see the whole Pension List abolished. But we 
do not believe that Americans generally have come down to that 
level. 


PROFESSOR ELy objects that protection always is asked for 
industries already in existence, never for those we do not possess 
but ought to undertake. The Democratic newspapers all object 
to a duty on tin-plate on the ground that we do not make that 
article. The Free Trade economist says articles like tin-plate 
possess the strongest claims to consideration. The Free Trade 
newspapers tell us they have none at all, 

The Mills bill puts tin-plate on the Free list, abolishing the 
low duty which has proved insufficient to secure its establishment 
among us. The duty has been useful in another direction. It 
has saved our sheet-iron industry from being swamped by imports 
of that article thinly coated with tin. Under the Mills bill it 
would pay English makers of sheet-iron to prepare it in this way 
for objects which require no such coating. 





‘““Nopopy in Virginia has petitioned Congress to pass the 
Mills bill, but tens of thousands have asked for the passage of the 
Blair bill.” That is a statement of the situation in a considerable 
part of the South as well as Virginia. The classes most interested 
in the education of both white and black are driven over to the 
Republican party, their natural allies, by the refusal of the Dem- 
ocrats to secure national aid to education. 





Mr. WILLIAM SCULLY, the Irish landlord who was driven 
out of Tipperary by the force of public opinion, and who has 
tried with some success to introduce the methods of Irish land- 
lordism into this country, has been brought to change his course 
by the alien land law of the State of Illinois. He owns some 
60,000 acres of the best land in the corn belt of that State, and for 
decades past hehas gone on laying house to house and field to field, 
until it seemed as if his estate would embrace whole counties. 
The new law took hold of his methods at two vulnerable points. 
It declared void the contracts by which he bound his tenants to 
pay the taxes on their farms during the terms covered by their 
short leases, and it required the escheat to the state of lands left 
by aliensif they were claimed by alien heirs. His heirs would have 
to take steps to become citizens at once, with grave apprehensions 
lest he should die before the five years’ term should have expired ; 
and his tenants are relieved from the burden of state and local 
taxation, which has been much heavier than formerly during the 
last few years. It is noticed that his agents no longer buy up 
property in the neighborhood of the estate, and that they have 
disposed of several fine farms at good but not excessive prices. 
There is reason to believe they are prepared to sell Mr. Scully 
out as fast as they can get such prices for the lands, which are of 
superior quality and well situated. The wonderis that he should 
have been able to find people to occupy his farms on the oppres- 
sive terms he exacts, with so much good land in the Mississippi 
valley to be had at Homestead rates. He also owns some 40,000 
acres in Nebraska, which he has been renting in the same fashion. 





Ir is a bad sign for the immediate future of England that the 
Trades’ Union Congress becomes with every year more distinctly 
the organ of social and economic discontent. This year it reiter- 
ated its demand for the nationalization of the land by the imposi- 
tion of a tax equal in amount to the rent. This is a good sign in 
so far as it shows that one class of Englishmen are awake to the 
fact that in England the land question is the real question, as it 
is not in Ireland. But it isa bad sign, as showing that the injuries 
inflicted on the common people by their being rent from the land 
has begun to make them indifferent to those rights of ownership 
whose overthrow would inflict direful injury on all classes. The 
English problem really is to effect in the matter of land ownership 
a change as sweeping as would be effected by a socialistic revolu- 
tion, and yet to avoid undergoing such a revolution. 
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THE LETTERS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


M® CLEVELAND has done his best for himself and his party, 
as far as he is able to judge what is best. It would have 
been more politic in him to have thrust the Tariff question into 
the background, and have taken up his time in discussing ques- 
tions of less fatality to his prospects as a candidate. But Mr. 
Cleveland is a new convert to the Gospel of Free Trade, and he 
has the zeal of a new convert. He is in that stage which a Free 
Trade professor must regard with an admixture of amusement 
and dismay, when the youthful neophyte has become so full of the 
subject that he must proclaim his new convictions in season and 
out of season, with the absoluteness of one who knows he has 
penetrated the mystery of the universe and only needs to apply 
his formulas to solve all problems. We are pleased to see that 
the President does not deny that he is a Free Trader. He only 
says the Democratic party is not engaged in a Free Trade crusade. 
This is not because he and they do not believe in that principle, 
but because the country having adopted the other policy, some 
consideration is due to the industries which have grown up under 
the protection of the Tariff. Free Trade is Mr. Cleveland’s goal ; 
but he would move toward it slowly and with some care not to 
slaughter protected industries by too rapid a reduction of duties. 
This we take it is the core of the letter. 

But when we come to details, we see how utterly worthless 
all these assurances are in the mouth of a convinced Free Trader. 
For industries which stand in the way of his pet projects he has 
no consideration whatever. He refers with high satisfaction to 
the course taken by the Democratic party in Congress, contrast- 
ing it most unjustly with that of the Republicans, as though they 
put conventional resolutions in place of legislation to reduce the 
surplus. Yet the Mills bill, which though unnamed is the subject 
of such eulogy, deals exactlyas Mr. Cleveland says we should not 
deal with protected industries. At his own instigation it puts wool 
upon the Free List, along with salt, lumber, and other products of 
protected industries. All these professions of care for American 
producers who have relied upon legislation Mr. Cleveland disap- 
proves of are thrown to the winds when it becomes a question of 
raw materials. And when this “little bill” has passed and be- 
come a law, what next? Then other things will be found to be 
raw materials and will go the same road. The plea is that with 
free raw materials we would at once begin manufacturing for ex- 
port. But our cotton industry has free raw materials; why does 
it not do so? 

Mr. Cleveland is tender of the American workingman, and 
wants to lighten his burden of taxation. He thinks the Repubii- 
can proposal to take the duties off things we cannot produce for 
ourselves would do the workingman very little good, as he does 
not consume any foreign articles of that sort. He wants ‘cheaper 
domestic necessaries”’ for the workingman. Is not sugar sucha 
necessary ? Does not the workingmau pay a heavier tax to the 
national treasury in the 79 per cent. duty on imported sugar 
than on any other article whatever? Why did Mr. Cleveland 
forget this in his Message? Why did Mr. Mills agree only toa 
trifling reduction of the duty, and fight so bitterly against any 
further reduction? Was it out of regard for the members of the 
Sugar Trust, who are so much interested in securing Mr. Cleve- 
land’s election? With what face can Mr. Cleveland, in view of 
his personal and political friendship for Mr. Havemeyer, who 
contributed so largely to the expenses of his election in 1884, tell 
the country that “no member of our party” will be found excus- 
ing the evils done by Trusts? That is his fling at Mr. Blaine, 
whose first hastily expressed opinion on the subject he treats as 
justifying him in stigmatizing as insincere the declaration of the 
Republican party against Trusts. 

Mr. Cleveland’s discussion of this and similar topics is on the 
level of the average Democratic newspaper. He does not rise 
above that level when he comes to the subject of the Surplus. 
He actually tells the people of the United States that there is a 





surplus of revenue amoun ting to $130,000,000 lying unused in the 
national treasury. The only way in which this sum can be ob- 
tained is by adding to the $20,000,000 of actual surplus the $110,- 
000,000 of reserve held by the Treasury for the redemption of the 
greenbacks, and which can be paid out only when we decide to 
withdraw from circulation more than four times that volume of 
paper money. Does Mr. Cleveland seriously regard this reserve 
as surplus, whose presence in the Treasury indicates excess of 
taxation? If he does, then all the credit he has been given for 
sound and conservative views of finance was undeserved, and he 
takes rank as a financier beside Mr. Bland or Mr. Weaver. The 
truth is that with this economic Democratic party in power, and 
with a Democratic President invested practically with an abso- 
lute veto of legislation objectionable to him on any ground, the 
Surplus of which Mr. Cleveland spoke in his message of Decem- 
ber last has been so far checked in its growth that it furnishes 
no present embarrassment to the Treasury, especially while so 
great a sum is deposited in “pet” national banks. And Mr. 
Cleveland seems to have picked up his new Surplus, as the fulcrum 
of his argument for Tariff reduction, out of one of Mr. Thurman’s 
speeches, instead of going to the official statements of the rela- 
tion of income to appropriations, 

As we publish Mr. Harrison’s letter in full in another part of 
the paper, we have the less need to discuss it here. It may be 
left to speak for itself. In one way it has been the means of 
bringing a comic element into the campaign. The Democratic 
and Mugwump editors are agreed that it shows a want of acquain- 
tance with the science of political economy! We have been occu- 
pied with the literature and the principles of that science for the 
last twenty-four years, and we do not remember to have seen in 
that time a public paper which exhibits a closer acquaintance with 
those principles, or puts a case in a shape which would be more 
acceptable as a clear-cut and intelligible statement of his position 
to men of all schools. It is not, like Mr. Cleveland’s, a long 
harangue on commonplaces, but a terse and exact drawing of 
the line between his own position and that of his rival for the 
presidency. He had not the letter of the Democratic candidate 
before him, but the Message of December last supplied the needed 
material, and a happier retort upon the assertion that “the duty 
is added to the price” could not have been written. ‘‘ Those who 
advance it are students of maxims, and not of the markets.” 

Mr. Harrison does not crowd all he has to say on other topics 
than the Tariff into one long-winded sentence, as Mr. Cleveland 
does. He has strong words on the suppression of the Freedmen’s 
vote in the South, which even the Mugwump organs hardly will 
venture to stigmatize as ‘‘ waving the bloody shirt,” since Mr. Cur- 
tis in his Gettysburg speech admitted how grave is this issue for 
the political morality of the country. He puts himself before the 
country in his trne character as no friend of Chinese immigra- 
tion or of Trusts; and as the advocate of a dignified and consist- 
ent foreign policy. His turn for sarcasm peeps out again when 
he writes: “‘ Vacillation and inconsistency are as inconsistent 
with successful diplomacy as they are with the national dignity.” 
‘“‘ The resources of a firm, dignified, and consistent diplomacy are 
undoubtedly equal to the prompt and peaceful solution of the dif- 
ficulties that now exist. Our neighbors will surely not expect in 
our ports a commercial hospitality they deny to us in theirs.” 

All Mr. Harrison’s public utterances since his nomination have 
helped to raise him in popular esteem, and this letter is the 
best of any. It explains that intense enthusiasm which Dr. Tal- 
mage, a member of the Third Party, says he found everywhere in 
Indiana for the Republican candidate. It shows General Harri- 
son in his true character,—a man of strong intellect, sound prin- 
ciple, good judgment, and forcible expression. Even the Demo- 
crats, in trying to disparage the letter, congratulate the country 
that it will be safe in the hands of its author. 
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THE CONFUSION IN CANADA. 


A§ yet, there is not much appearance of a return to sound and 

temperate judgment in the Canadian newspapers. Mr. 
Cleveland’s abrupt “‘ flop” still disconcerts them. They take it 
for the text of numerous sermons on the political methods and 
morals of “the States,” with expressions of thankfulness that 
they live under a different system,—oblivious, apparently, to the 
remembrance of their own factional and unprincipled politics be- 
fore 1879, and the estimates which Liberal writers and speakers 
in Canada habitually place upon the political virtue of Sir John 
Macdonald,—at the same time that they assure each other that of 
course Mr. Cleveland only meant by his sudden reversal of pol- 
icy to turn a corner in the exigencies of his canvass, and that 
nothing serious was intended. 

If the Canadian newspapers and the communities they repre- 
sent will endeavor to command for a season the use of their fac- 
ulties, they will see how very unlikely it is that the American peo- 
ple can be permanently so unwise in their treatment of Canadian 
questions as they have been in several conspicuous instances in 
the past. The old (unreciprocal) Reciprocity Treaty, the Fishery 
clauses in the Washington Treaty, the swindle in the Halifax Ar- 
bitration, and the recent Chamberlain Treaty, while they have 
been illustrations of our want of business shrewdness, have at 
the same time been powerful and impressive lessons to us that 
greater care and a stricter policy are required. Our neighbors 
across the northern line, when they look at the subject calmly, 
will find it very unreasonable to expect that after having seen 
where we have made mistakes we shall be stupid enough to con- 
tinue making similar ones. That the Senate, discussing the ques- 
tion freely, with the light of public scrutiny beating upon its dis- 
cussions, should call a halt is the most natural circumstance con- 
ceivable, and it will so appear at Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal, 
when common sense takes the place of surprise, chagrin, and irri- 
tation. 

It is unfortunate of course that, as in England, public opinion 
in Canada is demoralized. It has been bitten with the expectation 
of having Mr. Cleveland continued in the Presidency, and the in- 
toxication of this idea is for the time overpowering. The conces- 
sions granted in the Chamberlain Treaty, and in the Mills Bill, 
our Treasury policy in the bonding of the Canadian Pacific road, 
the assurances of Mr. Bayard to Sir Charles Tupper that the 
Treaty concessions were but the first step in ‘an onward march 
in the direction you propose,”—all these, as Sir Charles pointed 
out to the Ottawa Parliament, formed a just basis for great expec- 
tations as to Canadian advantages under Mr. Cleveland’s admin- 
istration, and if it be reasonable to presume that the American 
people will continue him in office, it is unreasonable to expect that 
the Canadian newspapers wiil grow sober and wise in their treat- 
ment of the several questions which the majority of the American 
Senate consider are at issue. 

There is asure cure for this unfortunate bite of our neighbors. 
The Senate has begun to apply it, and the election, we are quite 
confident, will make the application effective. The emphatic ex- 
pression by the American people of their intention not to continue 
Mr. Cleveland in the Presidency will work a complete change of 
sentiment in Canada. The Fisheries Question, and the details of 
our trade relations by land and water, will be considered then in 
a new light. The justice of the claims which we present will be- 
gin to be appreciated, and at least it will be admitted,—by all, 
certainly, unless perhaps the gentleman in the militia who is 
planning the campaign against Detroit,—that, in the words of a 
distinguished citizen of Indiana, Canada cannot expect in Amer- 
ican ports a commercial hospitality which she denies to us in 
hers. 

The idea of making a bargain for the other side as well as 
your own is enough to demoralize any one. The Canadian 


statesmen and newspapers are not to be blamed. Give them 
There need be 


time, and apply the remedy for their aberration. 








no doubt that the present situation is altogether abnormal, and 
that it will pass away in a very few weeks. 








ALIEN RELATIONS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


1 only one sense can it be offensive for a political party in 

America to justly incur the epithet “foreign.” It is not nec- 
essarily a reproach to it that naturalized aliens support it, but 
when it takes its ideas from abroad and relies upon the favor thus 
created in an alien nation for approbation and assistance, then it 
is anti-American and should be profoundly distrusted. In adopt- 
ing a foreign policy a political organization is likely to draw to its 
support citizens of alien birth not as Americans but as members 
of a foreign race, full of the antipathies acquired on an alien soil. 
And it is always deplorable when a whole race, pleading its for- 
eign extraction as a motive to united action, appears as a solid 
factor in our politics. In the history of the Democratic party such 
allegiance has been common above that of all opposing organiza- 
tions. For more than a generation it had the monopoly of the 
Irish vote, simply as Irish, and would hold it to-day but for the 
intelligent and influential course of a few leaders in dividing 
it upon economical questions. In the present presidential cam- 
paign the “ British-American ” party is organizing for the support 
of Mr. Cleveland, in order to induce English residents (always ex- 
otic in whatever land away from home they sojourn), to become 
naturalized and vote here for British interests. In the same way 
the Democratic party began its history in the times of Washing- 
ton, securing the solid vote of Irish and French refugees, and even 
taking for campaign regalia the Gallic cockade. 

No reader of American history can be ignorant of the vast 
advantages gained by immigration into our States, nor of the 
splendid services done for the country by men of foreign birth. 
The names of St. Clair, Steuben, Pulaski, and the New England 
Sullivans in the Revolutionary army, of Witherspoon and the too 
little known James Wilson in our Constitutional Convention, of 
Hamilton and even Gallatin in our early financial history, recall 
but very partially the indebtedness of the United States to those 
immigrants who came hither to cast in their lot with us, and to 
labor for American grandeur. But the Democratic party has a bad 
preéminence in having the support at all its great formative epochs 
of immigrants who were not Americanized and whose strenuous 
labors were devoted to attaching the United States to the inter- 
ests of some alien court or nation. It has become the habit of 
that organization, and its most deeply interested friends to-day live 
between the Irish Sea and the German Ocean. 

Jeffersonian Republicanism first formulated itself in Wash- 
ington’s cabinet. About that time the attitude of the States upon 
the question of reserved rights and federal centralization had 
greatly changed from what it was in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and Virginia had come to hold the doctrines which formerly 
had been maintained by New Jersey and Connecticut. Of those 
engaged in the revolutionary struggle it is remarkable how few 
soldiers or conspicuous statesmen followed Jefferson. There were 
thirty-nine signers of the Declaration of Independence who sur- 
vived the adoption of the Constitution. Of the signers five were 
of foreign birth; but Taylor was dead, Thornton was superannu- 
ated, Smith was too grotesque for politics, while Wilsoa and 
Witherspoon, both of Scotch-Irish stock, were staunch Ameri- 
cans and firm adherents of Washington. But thirteen signers can 
be traced into Jeffersonian Republicanism, while twenty-three be- 
came Federalists. 

Immediately after the Revolution there was a large influx of 
foreigners, because the legal processes of European nations could 
no longer get execution in our independent States. Refugees 
from San Domingo, from France, and from Great Britain and Ire- 
land flocked to these shores, where safety awaited them, while 
some came to try the experiment of a new political system with 
us. 

Of all the native-born leaders of American opinion none was 
so saturated with French politics as Jefferson. He had lived five 
years in Paris, when he came home to take a seat in Washington’s 
Cabinet, and to carry on there a series of intrigues against the 
President and his administrative colleagues, the most scandalous 
of which is confessed in his own letters. His mind and heart 
were filled with the ideas and attachments formed during his res- 
idence in France. This is no partisan exaggeration, for Mr. Jef- 
ferson took little pains to conceal his French partialities. More- 
over he formed personal relations with refugees and unnatural- 
ized foreigners, who contributed zealously to advance his personal 
fortunes. As Secretary of State he countenanced the French 
emissary, Genet, in the violation of our neutrality laws, and ipa 
threat to appeal from Washington to the American people. The 
coarse and open advocacy of the French minister Adet, who 
threatened the United States with war, if they did not elect Jef 
ferson to succeed Washington, secured his defeat by John Adams. 
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Jefferson wrote a letter defamatory of his opponents to the Italian 
Mazzei, for which he was threatened with impeachment. He 
gave $50 to J. T. Callender, a dissolute London hack-writer, and 
encouraged him to write a libellous book upon Washington, for 
which the author was fined. His campaign biographer was an 
Englishman named John Wood, who reproduced the libels and 
surpassed the scurrility of Callender. He employed Freneau, 
whose father was a refugee from San Domingo and organized a 
French colony in New York, as a clerk in his Department of 
State, sustaining him and William Duane, an Irishman by descent 
and training, if not by birth, in bitter assaults upon the Govern- 
ment. His close friends were the Frenchman Duponceau and 
the West Indian Dallas, who organized Democratic societies on 
the model of the Paris Jocobin clubs. And he called Gallatin 
into his cabinet, a Swiss who first came into political notice asa 
leader in the whisky insurrection of Western Pennsylvania, For 
the first twenty years of our Constitutional history Jefferson was 
a leading figure and in that time he evolved those political theo- 
ries of the Democratic party which ruled it until they landed 
the country in civil war. During the formative period of his 
party its policy was open alliance with France, and it reproduced 
on our soil as party badges the caps and songs of the French 
revolutionists. ; 

Beyond all other documents from Jefferson’s pen which be- 
came landmarks in political history, were the Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions of 1788-9, announcing the supremacy of each 
State over the contract of Constitutional Union. The occasion 
for them was the passage of the Alien and Sedition Laws under 
John Adams. Concerning them Frederick Hudson writes in his 
history of Journalism : “About 200 papers were published in the 
United States at that time, and of these only 20 or 25 were edited 
wholly or partly by aliens. Nearly all of these were opposed to 
the leading measures of the administration of Adams and assailed 
the President for his opposition to France with the utmost viru- 
lence. The laws affected these foreign writers.’”? These were the 
days of the X. Y. Z. despatches, when French cruisers captured 
in times of profound peace with us, American merchantmen on 
the high seas, when Talleyrand was bullying our representatives 
for a bribe, and when Washington was made Lieutenant-General 
to defend the country against French hostilities. In the mad pas- 
sion under these circumstances for a French alliance, sustained by 
the aliens already named as his friends and by such virile for- 
eigners as Matthew Lyon, Thomas Cooper, John D. Burke, and 
James Cheetham, Jefferson led his party on toa platform of nulli- 
fication and secession. It was the work not simply of men alien 
by birth, but by sympathy. 

The next crisis of Democracy came when Calhoun, seeing 
that the question of a tariff would néver unite the South, led his 
followers to espouse slavery and to put its ultimate defense on the 
Jeffersonian doctrine of the reserved right tosecede. And who 
was Calhoun? His father and mother were of Irish extraction 
and brought him up in the village of Abbeville, S. C., where little 
outside influence invaded the strict old country traditions with 
which they surrounded him. One of his coadjutors was R. J. 
Turnbull, of South Carolina, whose father, an English physician 
and the husband of a Greek wife, fled from Florida when it wasa 
British possession. Nullification never had a more thorough de- 
fender than Turnbull, and his books were the classic authorities 
of that movement, just as Beverly Tucker’s Partisan Leader was 
a proleptic outlining, twenty years in advance, of secession, and 
he was the son of a Bermudan. When secession came on, none 
led more prominently thau the Frenchman Pierre Soulé and the 
San Domingan Judah P. Benjamin. All through the preparative 
days and into the very heart of the strife they kept up the cry 
“Cotton is King,” meaning that Great Britain would uphold them 
in order to supply her Lancashire mills with cotton. Adjustment 
to British policy was the law of the Democratic majority from 
Calhoun to Appomattox. 

And now Grover Cleveland has a united Great Britian behind 
him, and his political theories are supplied to him by English wri- 
ters. 

In every great turning point in the history of that party we 
perceive its domination by sympathies and doctrines not native to 
America. Just as often its successes have led us into disasters 
from which escape has been sought in the sounder views of their 
opponents. From the crises of 1837 and 1857 we have gone to 
Hamilton and Clay for deliverance. From the Jeffersonian reso- 
lutions of 1788-9 we have taken refuge in the Constitutional 
amendments of Thaddeus Stevensand Sumner. The principles of 
Adams’s Alien Laws are reénacted against Chinese and contract la- 
bor in immigration. Whenever the country has long trusted the 
Democratic party it has been plunged into war or financial panic, 
and in the end has had to discard its doctrines. 

D. O. KELLOGG. 











THE HEBREW KABBALAH.' 


— origin and value of the Hebrew Kabbalah has seen a sub- 
ject of prolonged controversy among both Jewish and 
Christian scholars. Among the former the Kabbalists and the 
anti-Kabbalists might be said to form parties analogous to the 
mystical and the anti-mystical theologians among Christians, and 
in some few cases the antagonism has reached the point of mutual 
severance from religious communion. Under Sabathai Sevi a 
Kabbalistic sect left the Jews and went over outwardly at least to 
the Christians, declaring they found in the ancient wisdom of 
their books such confirmation of the Christian ideas of the God- 
head and the Messiah as led them to embrace the Gospel. For 
this reason, and from an antagonism to any but clear and com- 
mon-sense conceptions in matters of religion, there has been a 
strong antagonism to Kabbalism among the ablest Talmudic 
Jews, while at the same time the enthusiasm of such scholars as 
Luzatto, Chajun, Eibenschutz, and Luria, for the Kabbalistic phil- 
osophy (or rather theosophy) gives these studies a standing 
among orthodox Hebrews which is much above contempt. 

For much the same reasons there always has been a school of 
Christian Kaballists, at least since Johann Reuchlin and Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola called attention to this Hebrew Theosophy 
at the era of the Renascence. A long series of Christian scholars 
have appealed to the Kabbalah as sort of secondary evidence of 
the truth of Christianity, and especiaily the Christian theosophers 
have found in it confirmation of the truths of what they regarded 
as the core and life of spiritual religion. 

The primary documents from which the Kabbalistic doctrines 
are to be gathered are: (1) the Sepher J’zirah or ‘‘ Book of Crea- 
tion,” ascribed to the Patriarch Abraham, and mentioned in the 
Talmud ; and (2) the Sepher ha-Zorah, or “ Book of the Light,” a 
commentary on the Pentateuch, which mentions the Talmud. The 
former is much the briefer and less important of the two,and it is gen- 
erally regarded as belonging to some of the earlier Christian centu- 
ries. The Zohar, on the contrary, is a subject of debate enough to 
fill a library with controversial works on the subject. The defend- 
ers of its antiquity admit that it was first published in the thirteenth 
century, in Spain, by Rabbi Moses de Leon, to whom the opponents 
of its antiquity ascribe its authorship. But the Kabbalists maintain 
that he at most was its compiler and editor, as the very name he 
gave toits doctrines—Kabbalah or “ traditions ”—indicates. They 
claim for ita much higher antiquity, some declaring that Moses 
gave this as a traditional or unwritten law at the time when the 
Pentateuch was composed, this being the spiritual and mystical 
exposition of his historical and ritual teaching. Others claim that 
it represents a tradition parallel rather to the Talmud than the 
Pentateuch, being a body of esoteric teaching which comes down 
from the centuries before Christ, and casts light upon much that 
is written in the New Testament. Thus they find Kabbalistic 
references in the ‘seven Spirits of God” of the Apocalypse, and 
other obscure expression of the Christian canon. 

In this beautiful and learned book Mr. Myer presents himself 
as a defender of the antiquity, the value, and the authority of the 
Kabbalistic tradition, especially as contained in the Zohar. In 
asserting its antiquity he denies to Rabbi Moses de Leon any credit 
except as the publisher of esoteric writings, whose origin is of 
much earlier date. He does not accept the more elastic theory 
which regards the Spanish Rabbi as having put for the first time 
into writing theosophical traditions of an earlier era, and having 
mixed with these elements derived from his own age and his own 
mind. After a fair‘examination of the arguments for a very early 
date, (which Mr. Myer derives especially from Rabbi David Luriah, 
who maintains that the true author is Rabbi Simon ben Jochai, 
who lived in the second century), we are unable to agree with 
him that the Zohar in its present form is earlier than medizeval. 
The fact that it mentions the Talmud, and not only the earlier 
Mishna but the later Gemara, that it refers to the rise of Islam 
and other events long removed from the age of Rabbi Simon but 
familiar to Rabbi Moses, and that high authority has pronounced 
its language such as no Rabbi of the second century would have 
used, constrains us to regard the author as belonging to the 
thirteenth century. It is due to Mr. Myer and Rabbi Luriah to 
say that they have met all these objections by answers ingenious 
if not convincing, that they have raised serious doubts of Rabbi 
Moses de Leon being the editor of the work, and that they seem 
to have proved the existence of a Midrash Jerusalmi, which was 
known to the compilers of the Talmud, was Kabbalistical in its 





1QABBALAH. THE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF SOLOMON BEN YEHUDAH IBN 
GEBIROL OR AVICEBRON, and their Connection with the Hebrew Qabbalah and Se- 
ae ha-Zohar, with Remarks upon the Antiquity and Content of the Latter, and 
franslations of some selected Passages from the same. Also an Ancient Lodge of 
Initiates, translated from the Zohar, and an Abstract of an Essay upon the Chinese 
Qabbalah, contained in the book called Yih King ; a Translation of part of the Mys- 
tic Theology of Dionysios the Areopagite ; and an Account of the Construction of 
the ancient Akkadian and Chaldean Universe, etc. Accompanied by Diagrams and 
Illustrations. By Isaac Myer, LL. B, Published by the Author. Philadelphia : 
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teachings, was probably the work of Rabbi Simon, and has been 
incorporated into the Zohar so completely that every quotation 
made from it by earlier writers is to be found there. It is only 
from their contention that the Zohar is this very Midrash that we 
are obliged to dissent. That, we think, contains matters for which 
no such antiquity can be claimed. 

As the title of his book indicates, Mr. Myer is even more di- 
rectly concerned with the great Jewish metaphysician Ibn Gebi- 
rol or Avicebron, known to his own people by his synagogal 
hymns, but to Christian scholars by translations of his *‘ Fountain 
of, Life,” a book which exercised a great influence on the develop- 
ment of the scholastic philosophy. ‘‘ The Jewish Plato” lived in 
Spain two centuries before the publication of the Zohar in the 
thirteenth century, and Mr. Myer finds in the similarity of his 
teachings to those of the Kabbalah evidence that the latter is of 
much greater antiquity then has been admitted by its negative 
critics. The general supposition is that the Zohar owes much if 
not to the “ Fountain of Life,” at least to Ibn Gebirol’s hymns, 
which contain similar ideas in another form, and enjoy much 
greater vogue with his co-religionists. One of them is actually 
quoted in the Zohar. Of course, he may have known and used 
the Midrash Jerusalmi, but the elements of his philosophy which 
most resemble the Kabbalah might be traced as easily to the Ne- 
oplatonist philosophers, whose thought moved on much the same 
lines. It is not directly to Plotinus, but to John Scotus Erigena, 
the Irish Neoplanist, and his remarkable book “‘ De Divisione Na- 
turae,” that the Spanish Rabbi seems to have been indebted for 
his acquaintance with this form of speculation, and some think 
even for the form of his own work. 

The Kabbalah is occupied with the highest problems which 
can engage the human mind. While philosophy ends with 
the knowledge of God, theosophy begins with it. It proceeds not 
from the many to the One, but from the One to the many. It is 
occupied with the question how this transition is possible. Of the 
three hypotheses Creation, Identity, and Emanation, it adopts 
the third as that which best adapts itself to the demands of both 
reason and faith. It neither identifies the world with God, after 
the fashion of the Stoics and other pautheists, nor describesit as a 
work of God which shares nothing of his being. This emanative 
conception is embodied in the doctrine of the Ten Sephiroth or 
“Intelligences.” It is in these that the En Soph or Infinite 
unity manifests Himself, but whether they are identical with the 
divine nature, or distinct—not separate—from it, is a matter on 
which Kabbalists are divided. Tke three highest of the ten are re- 
garded as especially manifestations of God and it is this preémi- 
nence which has led Christian scholars to treat the Kabbalah as 
trinitarian. But the three which make up this “ Crown of Glory” 
are not the three of the orthodox Christian Trinity. They are 
emanative intelligences, of which the first diverges into the sec- 
ond and third as male and female principles, whose union is the 
generation of the seven lower Sephiroth. The three make up the 
intelligible or ideal world; the three below them the sensuous 
world; the lowest three the material world. The Universe is 
evolved from the Sephiroth much as the Sephiroth are from the 
En Soph, and it attains its stability in the evolution of a being 
which bears in finite form the likeness of the heavenly Sephiroth, 
the prototypal Man (Adam Kadmon) who is at once male and fe- 
male in the same person. In the final restoration of spirits to ho- 
liness and happiness, man will be restored to the missing half of 
his nature lost in the Fall, and will become androgyneus again. 

This is a very meagre and insufficient outline of a body of 
doctrine which has exerted a very important influence upon the 
development of philosophic and theologic thought, and which finds 
its resemblances in many passages of both the Hebrew and the 
Christian Scriptures. Mr. Myer goes still farther than this. He 
finds traces of the same lines of thought in the old Chaldean tra- 
ditions, in the Hindoo mythology, in the mysterious Chinese book, 
the Shi-King, and in many other quarters. He inclines to believe 
that the real origin of the Kabbalistic tradition is to be sought among 
the Aryan and not the Shemitic races. His book is by far the 
most exhaustive account of the Kabbalah which has appeared in 
our language, and his method puts the reader in a position to 
judge for himself of the sufficiency or insufficiency of the argu- 
ments employed. It has defects which a more practiced hand in 
the business of book-making would have avoided, but no defect of 
candor and no meagreness. Its chief deficiency is that it was not 
preceded by an investigation of the Neoplatonists, from Plotinus 
to Erigena, so that the reader might judge for himself how far the 
Kabbalists derived their theories from that abundant source of 
strange speculation. a eed 








It is stated that Mrs. Mona Caird, the originator of the un- 
profitable discussion in England as to whether marriage is a fail- 
ure, has favored the world with two poor novels published pseu- 
donymously. 





THE POETRY OF WALT WHITMAN: A REJOINDER.' 


4 ge critics who have taken issue with the arguments advanced 
in the first two papers on Whitman have either failed to 
grasp, or refused to admit, the intellectual bulk of the subject, 
and so have taken positions wherefrom it is hopeless to expect a 
correct focus or the necessary perspective. A number of the de- 
ductions arrived at,—much of the logic employed,—is true and ad- 
mirable; but no allowance seems to have been made for the 
unique basis of Whitman’s claim as the Evangelist of a new gos- 
pel and the poet, not of an order of things sanctified by tradition 
but of the new democracy of “ these States.” ; 

As Professor Dowden says: (‘ Studies in Literature,” p. 473 
et seq.) : ““ In Walt Whitman we meet a man not shaped out of 
old-world clay, not cast in any old-world mould, and hard to 
name by any old-world name. . . . He disturbs our classi- 
fications. . However we feel towards him we cannot despise 
him. He is a summons and a challenge. He will not be 
comprehended in a formula.” 

_ That is the difficulty with the critics. They must classify 
like entomologists with their dead butterflies; they have a cer- 
tain set of formule within whose terms they insist upon bringing 
their subject. Whitman not being susceptible to this sort of treat- 
ment, no real truth is evolved from the discussion. 

There are however a few points which seem to call for notice. 

Mr. C. Morris, in objecting to the ‘toad theory,” says that 
the artist who is thus faithful has achieved little more “than to 
render his work unnecessary. He has laboriously produced what 
nature constantly produces without labor, and painfully put upon 
canvas what everyone may see better done by a walk into thefields.” 

But this is just as true of beautiful objects as of (so-called) 
ugly objects, and this gentleman appears not to perceive that his 
logic would exclude a flower or a sunset as well as a toad. If the 
artist is to be judged on this ground, then good-by at once to all 
human endeavor. It seems to me that the relation of art toward- 
nature is never that of a competitor, but always that of an interf 
preter, and, if the latter, then who is to decide where the line o 
fitness shall be drawn ? Those who object to the toad are in honor 
bound to point out the boundary lines of the kingdom of Beauty. 

It would indeed appear as though a large proportion of hu- 
manity is afraid of nature and secretly distrustful of the wisdom 
of Providence. People set up a plea of esthetic delicacy as a 
mask for their dislike of meat for strong men and their preference 
of milk for babes. They have not faith enough to bear nature’s 
whole message, and so set about emending her first utterances. 
Thus theologians, fretting themselves about the origin of evil 
have always found the problem insoluble so long as they have ig- 
nored certain of its terms. When they have boldly grasped it 
they have discovered that the individual discord is but a part of a 
greater whole, and that when nature’s full chord is struck, life is 
a divine harmony. , 

Mr. H.S. Morris’s paper is characterized by such sanity and 
breadth of view as to challenge the respect and command the ad- 
miration even of those who fail to fully agree with him. He 
yields unfeigned admiration to the grandeur of Whitman’s thought 
and to the beauty of much of his expression, but demurs at the 
poet’s right to give utterance to his full message. Mr. Morris 
says: “ No great artist has yet succeeded in apotheosizing an ugly 
thing, nor an unclean thing, nor an immoral thing.” 

I submit that this is begging the question. Who will take the 
responsibility of condemning any work of the Almighty as ugly 
unclean, or immoral? He who seeks that to which these adjec- 
tives apply must go to the human heart, (not as originally created 
but as depraved through generations of morbid imaginings, false 
modesties, and prurient draperies), to find it. He will not find it 
in external nature nor in normal humanity. Critically examine 
the least attractive natural object and you will discover on it the 
impress of God’s finger as clearly defined as His evangel written 
in stars on the forehead of the night. Consider the meanest 
functions of the body and you will find them worthy of all honor 
by reason of their necessary purpose in the order of the universe 
and divine because of their humanity. He who gazes upon a pie- 
ture sees in it just what his heart suggests, and though the artist 
dip his brush in living light, the prurient beholder will detect the 
uncleanness emanating from his own consciousness. I think it 
was Henry D. Thoreau who said, (I quote from memory): “ If 
Walt Whitman makes us blush, whose experiences is it that we 
are reminded of ?” That is the crucial question which none of us 
likes to face. Bettera falsehood than a wound isthe thought Eve 
never blushed until she had tasted of the fruit of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, and the first use of drapery on record 
is that which immediately followed her transgression. 

Of course, the circumstances of to-day differ materially from 
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those of Eden. Diseased moral conditions having necessitated 
artificial laws, I do not argue against social convention or in favor 
of breaking down a single one of the barriers and restrictions 
which hedge morality and regulate artistic endeavor. But let us 
distinguish between what is remedial and what is vital,—between 
a medicine and a food. There is danger that in fixing our atten- 
tion upon social conventions and artistic laws, we lose sight of 
the fact that morals and Art exist quite independently of these. 

Walt Whitman has been known mainly as the Poet of De- 
mocracy. He is something more and (to my mind) something 
better than this. He is the voice of one crying in the wilderness 
that we make straight the path of Beauty, and strike off the shac- 
kles of an outworn tradition. He chants, (at times with an 
unique sublimity), the perfect personality of the individual man, 
out of which an enduring Democracy can alone be formed. He 
depicts whole men,—entities of body, soul, and spirit,--not arch- 
angels, not brutes, but men; beings of blood and muscle as well 
as of thought,—the fathers of a strong race as well as the intellec- 
tual progenitors of a newera. He tells us the truth and we don’t 
like it. Wesay that poetry should deal only with the beautiful. 
Very well; the most divinely inspired apostle of beauty has said : 

“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ;—that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know.” 

John Keats points us straight to Whitman, and if we reject 
the ‘Children of Adam ” we thereby condemn “‘ Endymion.” 

Miss Repplier is especially severe in her arraignment. She 
accuses Whitman of offending against the standards of morality,— 
of claiming ‘‘the privilege of speaking foul things and of being 
the mouthpiece for impurities. Like Montaigne he has stepped 
aside from his beaten path to linger over prurient fancies. Like 
Montaigne, he has given the matter deliberate reflection, and in 
his old age, when the fires of youth burn cold, he has acknowl- 
edged his preference for such images, and his invincible determin- 
ation to employ them.” 

With profound respect I yet venture to suggest that this state- 
ment is its own confutation. If the motive of Whitman’s work be 
something no higher than the prurient fancies inspired by the “‘fires 
of youth,” how is it that, in old age, when these fires “ burn cold,” 
he should refuse to change a single line? One does not continue 
to pursue an unpopular and unprofitable course after the sole in- 
centive thereto has ceased. Let me allow a woman,—one noted 
for the feminine delicacy of her intuition,—to speak for me. Says 
Mrs. Anne Gilchrist, in “An Englishwoman’s Estimate of Walt 
Whitman ”’: 

“There is nothing in him that I shall ever let go my hold of. For me 
the reading of his poems is truly a new birth of the soul.” 


And again: 

“ You argued rightly that my confidence would not be betrayed by any 
of the poems in this book. [‘‘Leaves of Grass.”] None of them troubled 
me even for a moment; because I saw at a glance that it was not, as men 
had supposed, the heights brought down to the depths, but the depths lifted 
up level with the sunlit heights, that they might become clear and sunlit 
too. Always, for a woman, a veil woven out of her own soul—never touched 
upon even, with a rough hand, by this poet.” 

All of which goes to show how much depends upon the point 
of view. 

The quotations which Miss Repplier makes prove simply that, 
in seeking to attack Whitman’s style, she has selected uncouth 
passages which are rather examples of his subject-matter. This 
is hardly the method of a sound criticism. The critic, while fear- 
less in just condemnation, should endeavor to occupy the stand- 
point of her author, as far as may be, in order that the thing to be 
judged may be seen under similar conditions by both. A walking- 
stick may be quite straight when in use, but will look very crooked 
when thrust into water. Every poet is entitled to be judged by 
his best. Why did not Miss Repplier quote some of the “ Inscrip- 
tions,” such as “In Cabin’d Ships,’ “As I ponder’d in Silence,” or 
“To Thee old Cause’”?? Why not have selected the ‘‘ Song of the 
Redwood Tree,” or that fine first stanza of the “Song of the 
Broadaxe,” or some of the “ Drum Taps”? Why not have re- 
ferred to the sublime lines among the ‘ Whispers of Heavenly 
Death,” or to the “ Songs of Parting” ? 

To attempt to prove the absence of music in Whitman by cit- 
ing statements of his political faith, appears to me quite as unrea- 
sonable as would be the converse operation. 

The points made in Mr. Liiders’s scholarly paper being to a 
great extent covered by the suggestions herein offered, I need only 
refer to it as a valuable contribution to the discussion. 

FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS. 


AFRICAN CURIOS IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 
+ National Museum at Washington has lately been presented 
with a collection of curios from the Kassai river, the largest 
southern affluent of the Congo. The Kassai is reported to be 





navigable for a long distance through a populous and remarkably 





fertile country. Shortly after Lieutenant Wissman made his suc- 
cessful eg from the coast and descent of this river, in 1885, 
Lieut. E. H. Taunt, U. 8S. N., ascended it to its upper waters in 
the country of the Bakoubas, and brought away some fine objects 
of native manufacture. 

Notable among these are short swords that show iron-working 
of the best kind. One of them has a very thin blade, almost like 
sheet iron, evenly hammered out to a width of eight inches at the 
widest part. It is strengthened in the middle by a semi-fold that 
makes the two sides of the weapon curve away differently and 
forms a shallow groove along the centre of the blade. There has 
been a theory that this is a ‘‘ blood groove,’’—a sign of the mur- 
derous character of the weapon, or made to retain some of the 
blood. It is really only a very effective way of making a thin, 
soft iron blade rigid, on the principle of the hollow column. 

The bows are straight and very stiff, with wooden knobs at 
the ends, and for bowstrings have strips of rattan. 

The currency of the country is a copper St. Andrew’s cross, 
weighing about five pounds. Itis the only thing taken by the 
natives in exchange for ivory and slaves over a large region in Af- 
rica. This copper is said to contain gold, and the negroes cannot 
be deceived by European counterfeits of the money. 

Carved drinking horns, wooden cups, pipes, and articles of per- 
sonal adornment mark these people as having a great deal of bar- 
baric taste. This is most strikingly shown in their embroidered 
and dyed grass cloths. The designs are lozenges worked in lighter 
colors than the background and then cut, forming a pile like plush 
making an unique and pretty fabric. 

This collection is especially valuable because the Congo Asso- 
ciation requires that all curios collected shall be its property. 
Lieutenant Taunt, however, being on a government mission was 
allowed fortunately to retain these rare and interesting specimens. 

W. 4H. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE two recent marine disasters,—the collision off the New- 
foundland Coast, and that in San Francisco harbor,—have 
once more called attention to the international code of sailing 
rules and signals, and the usual criticism of it has been presented. 
As to the collision of the Danish ships it is evident that if the 
captain of the Geiser had followed the directions for the course of 
his ship furnished by the U.S. Pilot Chart he could not have en- 
countered the Thingvalla. The Chart, as long ago as December, 
1877, had presented carefully plotted tracks of transatlantic routes, 
with a southern limit for west-bound vessels, and a northern 
limit for east-bound, and the Geiser was altogether out of her 
way, as compared with the designated route. 
x * * 


THERE will be, no doubt, increased interest derived from 
these accidents attaching to the meeting at Washington, on the Ist 
of October, of scientific and naval experts, to consider the means 
of increasing the safety of ships at sea. One of the papers to be 
read there has been prepared by Lientenant Hautreaux, a retired 
naval officer of Bordeaux, France, and a member of the Société 
de Géographie Commerciale of that city, aided by Captain Lann- 
éluc, also of Bordeaux, and a copy of it is sent us by the atten- 
tion of the Consul of the United States in that port, Captain 
Roosevelt. These officers remark that the changes which have 
been made since 1862 in the size and speed of ships have rendered 
many articles of the rules codified in that year insufficient for 
the protection of vessels from collision. The old system un- 
wisely subordinates the movements of steam to those of sailing 
vessels, and moreover is too complicated for ready service. A 
simplification of the system, together with a new device for ac- 
curately determining the location of vessels at sea by means of 
white lights (instead of the usual green and red lanterns) are 
among the recommendations in the paper. 

* * * 


THE Andover people have gained two points in their contro- 
versy with the rigidly Orthodox Congregationalists. ‘The first is 
that the vacancy in the Board of Visitors created by the death of 
Dr. Eustis of Springfield has been filled by the selection of one 
of their friends. The Board of Visitors of the Seminary now 
stands two to one in their favor, instead of the other way. The 
second that in the suit before the Supreme Court of the State 
they have obtained the order to have the whole of the evidence 
taken by the old Board of Visitors laid before the court, and not 
merely such parts of it as it suited the promoters of the prosecu- 
tion to present. This is a point of so much importance that the 
decision of the court is taken by some to foreshadow a decision in 
favor of Prof. Smyth, whose professorshipisin question. It is too 
soon to pronounce upon that matter, but certainly the course of 
events has favored him thus far. 
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Is the occupation of dealing in or handling antiquities one of 
particular temptation? It looks so, sometimes. The number of 
smirched reputations in this class, even among men eminent in 
scholarship, is remarkable, while around the outskirts of anti- 
quarian research there hangs a small army of Shapiras and the 
like, who are simply thieves. 

The last big scandal is the wholesale plunder of the National 
Museum at Athens by the officials set to preserve it for the Greek 
people. It is ascertained that the finest acquisitions made by the 
museums of other European countries have been at its expense, 
and one official felt the humiliation of the exposure so keenly that 
he took his own life. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
ie your issue of August 25 (p. 294), you note the action of the 

Supreme Court of Washington Territory in deciding the 
woman suffrage act to be unconstitutional; and you add, “ The 
Woman’s Journal declares the decision was the effect of political 
spite. The women of Washington have voted with the Republi- 
cans rather than the Democrats because they found the former 
more ready to codperate with them in suppressing the evils of the 
liquor traffic. Formerly the judges also were Republicans, and 
they refused to set aside the law. But when Mr. Cleveland’s 
nominees took their place upon the bench, the liquor interest em- 
braced its opportunity and brought suit to have the law declared 
invalid.” 

To you this “seems to be a likely and consistent story.” I 
have no doubt that it will seem so to the great bulk of Republican 
readers; and yet it is most unfair to our Supreme Court, and is 
essentially false. Permit me, as a Republican and an equal suf- 
fragist, to show its inaccuracy. 

By “ unconstitutional,” in this connection, is meant that the 
Legislature which passed the law had no authority from Congress 
Lo bestow the elective franchise upon women. The various acts 
of Congress concerning any given Territory are commonly spoken 
of collectively as ‘the organic act” of that Territory. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, speaking by the late Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite, in a case before it from Dakota, says: ‘“* The organic 
law of a Territory takes the place of a constitution as the funda- 
mental law of the local government. It is obligatory on and binds 
the territorial authorities ; but Congress is supreme, and for the 
purposes of this department of its governmental authority has all 
the powers of the people of the United States, except such as have 
been expressly or by implication reserved in the prohibitions of 
the Constitution.” 

Congress has (in section 1860 of the revised Statutes of the 
United States) imposed the following restriction on the power of 
every territorial legislative assembly: ‘‘ The right of suffrage and 
of holding office shall be exercised only by citizens of the United 
States above the age of twenty-one years, and by those above 
that age who have declared on oath, before a competent court of 
record, their intention to become such, and have taken an oath to 
support the Constitution and Government of the United States.” 

Is the phrase, ‘‘ citizens of the United States,” in this restric- 
tion, sufficiently broad to include women? This was the question 
before our Supreme Court, and it was decided in the negative: 
on the ground that when this act of Congress was passed (March 
2, 1853,) the word citizen then meant and still signifies male cit- 
izenship, and must be so construed.” 

I think it highly probable that the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania would decide the question in the same way. I predict 
that, if the case shall be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that tribunal will be divided upon the question. 
The leading lawyers of this Territory are divided upon it, irre- 
spective of partisan affiliations. It is not fair to say that the Re- 
publican judges who preceded the present Supreme Bench in this 
Territory ‘refused to set aside the law.” Nobody asked them to 
set it aside: the question recently decided did not come before 
them. One of them, however, was and isa strong anti-suffragist, 
and was the leading counsel against the law at the late term of 
the Supreme Court. He was not actuated by “ political spite,” but 
by his convictions as a lawyer. The same may be said with per- 
fect truth of the judges who decided the law invalid. No more 
honorable. upright aud conscientious Bench can be found any- 
where. The opinion in the woman-suffrage case was written by 
the Chief-Justice, Richard A. Jones, in articulo mortis. Thesteady 
approach of death prevented greater elaboration. In a few days 
after the promulgation he died—a victim of overwork, a martyr 
to his faithfulness in the discharge of his judicial duties. The 
remarkable outburst of sorrow at his untimely death which took 
place throughout this Territory and in the State of Minnesota, 
his former home, bore high testimony to the nobleness of his 
character. It is monstrous to say that such a man, writing his 





judicial testament, and standing on the brink of the grave 
which he was about to enter, was swayed as a judge by “ political 
spite. 

It is not true that “the women of Washington have voted with 
the Republicans rather than the Democrats.” The first woman 
suffrage law was passed in 1886. Since then, two elections for 
delegate in Congress, territorial officers, and county officers, have 
taken place in 1884 and 1880. Although the Territory had there- 
tofore been strongly Republican, the Democrats elected the dele- 
gate in Congress in 1884 and again in 1886, and almost carried the 
legislative districts. Confident of about 5,000 Republican majority 
in the Territory under male suffrage, and counting upon a large 
increase of this majority as a result of female suffrage, the Repub- 
lican leaders were startled by these Democratic victories; and as 
a consequence they have, with scarcely an exception, taken an 
attitude of fierce opposition to woman suffrage. On the other 
hand, prominent Democratic leaders are zealous suffragists. The 
Democratic Governor of the Territory, who was frantically im- 
plored by the Republican leaders last winter to veto the bill giv- 
ing women the suffrage (the first suffrage act having been found 
defective in title), is a sincere and firm suffragist and took great 
pleasure in signing the bill. The Democratic United States 
Attorney for the Territory is an uncompromising suffragist. The 
Democratic delegate in Congress is the same. 

The truth is, that considerations other than Republican or 
Democratic affiliation determine men’s views on this question. 
Neither the Republican nor the Democratic party is, as a party, in 
favor of woman suffrage. There are two parties in the Territory 
in favor of it: the Prohibition party and the People’s party. The 
latter is recruited mostly from the Republican ranks, and voices 
the discontent of labor, urban and rural, with existing economic 
conditions. Since the organization of the Knights of Labor 
throughout the Territory in 1885, it has been evident that the 
wives, sisters, and sweethearts of the Knights were strongly dis- 
posed to exercise their electoral rights in furtherance of the in- 
terests of labor. On the other hand, the women of wealthy 
surroundings have been either indifferent or hostile to the new 
privileges. The fact.that these privileges were equally enjoyed 
by their less prosperous sisters tended to belittle them in the eyes 
of “society women.” The latter are now generally opposed to 
female suffrage. The money-power is of course opposed to it, on 
account of the additional strength it gave to the Knights. The 
liquor-power is opposed to it on general principles ; but this power 
is equally great in the Republican as in the Democratic party. 
The two organized enemies of the liquor-power are: the Prohibi- 
tion party and the Knights of Labor. In a union of these forces, 
and with the ballot in the hands of the women, the saloon would 
have to fight for life. 

These are the facts of the situation in Washington Territory. 
The Woman’s Journal may find in them food for reflection. 

Seattle, Washington Terr., September 5. JOHN ARTHUR. 








REVIEWS. 


A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE. By Edward Pendleton. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


M* William Chatterton, of New York, is the rightful owner of 
L the Virginia plantation concerned in this little story, but in 
order to claim his inheritance he is obliged to dispossess a poor, 
proud family of southern cousins who have lived all their lives on 
the estate in the full belief that it belongs to them. Accordingly 
Felix Perry, a New York lawyer, is sent to Virginia to acquaint 
the southern Chattertons with the fact that they have no legal 
rights to the place, and that they must renounce their sentimental 
ones. The lawyer does not find this task too easy. Accident leads 
him to the Chatterton house, and he becomes, against his will, 
domesticated with the very people he has come to put out of pos- 
session. He makes his mission known and tries to find quarters 
elsewhere but is treated with such magnificent courtesy, and it is 
made so clear to him that his presence on the spot is wholly de- 
sirable, that he settles down more or less contentedly to study the 
Virginia Chattertons. 

They are one of the typical southern families with which 
novels have made us familiar. In fact our northern story- 
writers go to the South for picturesque examples and contrasts, 
just as English novelists seek them in Ireland. From this imag- 
inative point of view, the South is an Ireland, unconquered and 
unconquerable,—swelling with pride, prejudice and discontent ; 
thriftless, impracticable, talking of millions without a penny in 
its pocket; piquing itself on superior gentility and dining on a 
potato. What the South lacks, however, (in order to maintain 
the parallel), is the Irish spirit of humor. These Virginia Chatter- 
tons, dilapidated and out-at-elbows as they are, strike us as too 
dull and solemn to be interesting. The only member of the fam- 
ily whom we find amusing is the colored factotum Dandy, who 
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himself is child’s nurse, valet, cook, waiter, coachman,—“ like 
Figaro, was called here and there and everywhere, only he did 
not have the time left him to come down to the footlights and 
sing about it.” ; 
The scene soon changes from Virginia to New York City, 
where the southern Chattertons arrive, Dandy and all, to set up 
an establishment of theirown. From this point the real interest 
of the story seems to us submerged in the wider stream of char- 
acter and events. Mr. Pendleton’s study of his New York people 
is not so successful as of his rather well-worn southern types. 
Mrs. Denvers, for example, although given a striking rdle, does 
not play it ina way to engage the reader’s sympathy. And in- 
deed the general dénouement is rather too unpleasant for a story 
which has made no pretension to soar high or penetrate deep into 
character and motive. Its purpose would have been better 
carried out had it contained more light and cheerful effects. 





PictuREs OF HELLAS. Five Tales of ancient Greece. By Peder 
Mariager. ‘Translated from the Danish by Mary J. Safford. 
New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 1888. 

No one can have made the ordinary round of museums and 
galleries, unless it were in the most perfunctory spirit, without 
having lingered with delight over some of the beautiful groups 
which the Greeks used so freely as subjects of design in their dec- 
orative work, in their ornamental bas-relief, their tomb-pictures, 
and also on their innumerable jars, vases, urns and household 
utensils of every description, The life of the Greeks seemed to 
fallinto picturesque episodes as naturally as their garments into 
harmonious folds. So that these lovely figures so gracefully posed 
have a closer relation to the common every-day life of the times 
than would appear at a first glance, and are not mere imaginary 
forms grouped fancifully by the artist for decorative purposes. 
Some of these groups are set in motion in the little volume before 
us. The figures on the urn have come to life. The “ bold lover” 
reached his goal and wins the kiss; the ‘‘ little town” is “‘ emptied 
of its folk some pious morn,” but the sacrificial procession comes 
back to give iife again to the quiet streets. It is this sense of 
movement in these familiar inanimate objects that is the chief 
merit of the book, for the stories themselves are but slight affairs. 
They are short and unpretending, but they give a careful, though 
not obtrusively studied picture of the life of the period chosen, 
which is, in all the stories but one, that brilliant time of the su- 
premacy of Athens and the full-blown splendor of Greek civiliza- 
tion. We get a glimpse of the possible every-day life of the ordi- 
nary Greek citizen,—that life of the street and the maaket-place, 
with its veiled and somewhat meagre domestic side. We have <« 
sight of Athens, too, with its superb natural site, its immortal 
temples and porticos, its trees and gardens, its streets full of eager 
talkers, soldiers, and citizens, foreigners and slaves. The sense 
of moving about freely in these delightful scenes must give a cer- 
tain pleasure to all lovers of thingsGrecian, ‘These stories would 
be particularly interesting and valuable to a young beginner in 
the study of Greek literature, in giving a picture of the every-day 
acts and habits of the men who have left the world such a legacy 
of their thoughts and words, 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

ESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., who have been for some 
N time the publishers of the Worcester dictionary, have issued 
a very complete and useful “Academic Kidition,” a@ compact octa- 
vo volume of 688 pages. ‘This is entirely new in its typography : 
the revision of the last issue made it evident that the type must 
be reset throughout: and the arrangement is very good, Numer- 
ous illustrations are inserted in the body of the work. The feat- 
ures additional to the dictionary proper are numerous; they in- 
clude a Vocabulary of Greek and Latin Proper Names, the Pro- 
nunciation of Seripture Proper Names; Ancient Geographical 
Names, with their Corresponding Modern Names; Christian 
Names of Men and Women, with their Signification ; Pronuncia- 
tion of Modern Geographical Names, and of Names of Distin- 
seuished Men of Modern Times; Abbreviations used in Writing 
and Printing, Signs similarly used, Words, Phrases, and Quota- 
tions from Foreign Languages; Musical Terms, chiefly from the 
Italian; the Principal Deities, Heroes, and Fabulous Persons of 
the Greeks and Romans; Tables of Weights and Measures, and 
Names of some of the Principal Fixed Stars. Such a collection 
of details becomes almost an encyclopzedia, 

“ The Story of an African Farm,” by Olive Schreiner (“Ralph 
Iron,”) is a book which made considerable talk in England a few 
years ago. It was published in 1883, went through a number of 
editions, and is now reprinted as the first number of Messrs. Rob- 
erts Bros., new ‘ Handy Library.” The book is not properly 


speaking a novel, nor even a “story,” being rather a set of vague- 





ly joined sketches. One who reads it, too, with the idea of get- 
ting a close idea of life on an African farm will be disappointed. 
It appears to have been no part of the author’s scheme to describe 
the scenery, agricultural methods, ete., of the country, but only 
to analyze odd types of character which she found there. Some 
of this work is rather strikingly done, and there is a certain crude 
power shown in the book, though the tone of it as a whole is dis- 
agreeably morbid. 

“ Editha’s Burglar” is a neat little story by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, issued by the enterprising dry-goods-publishers, 
Messrs, Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston. It is not a book at all, 
though for trade purposes the Boston store-keepers have done 
their best to make it look like one. It can be read in a quarter of 
an hour, and its proper place is two or three pages of a juvenile 
magazine,—where perhaps it may have appeared. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HERE have been painful reports since our last issue of the 
physical condition of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. She was 
stated at one time to be dying, but again gathered strength. It 
seems settled, however, that she is in no state even to supervise, 
to say nothing of writing, the proposed volume of her “ Recollec- 
tions.” On Monday she was removed to her home at Hartford, 
and her condition appeared somewhat improved. 

Under the title of ‘“‘The International Statesmen Series,” 
edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, the J. B. Lippincott Co. will soon 
begin the publication of a set of biographical studies of the men 
who have influenced the sovial and political history of the world. 
The scheme embraces both ancieuts and moderns, and include 
the creators of the English commonwealth, the makers of Euro- 
pean and American politics, and the founders of the Indian and 
Colonial Empires. The first volume is ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield,” by 
T. E. Kebbel. Among the others will be ‘ Viscount Palmerston,” 
by Lloyd C. Sanders; ‘“‘O’Connell,” by J. A. Hamilton ; ‘‘ Prince 
Metternich,” by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I.; “ Peel,” by F. C. 
Montague; “Lord Bolingbroke,’ ‘William Pitt,” ‘Charles 
James Fox,” “The Marquis of Wellesley,” “ The Prince Consort,” 
“ Lord Dalhousie,” “ Earl Russell,” ‘‘ Lord Derby,” “ Prince Gort- 
schakoff,” ‘“‘ Gambetta,”’ and others. 

Mr. Charles G, Leland will include inthe revised edition of 
“Hans Breitman,” which he is now preparing a number of new 
Anglo-German pieces, 

“Treland Under Coercion” is a work by Mr. William Henry 
Hurlburt, just published in Edinburgh. Mr. Hurlburt was for- 
merly editor of the New York World: he now resides in London. 

The reminiscences of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill” are to be publis hed sim- 
ultaneously in London and New York. Truth hopes that the 
showman may give an entirely unvarnished accouut of his expe- 
riences in London “ Society.’ 

“Rhys Lewis” is the title of a Welsh novel that has had such 
success that it has been turned into English by James Harris of 

Jardiff. Itis an anonymous work and professes to be an auto- 
biography of a Methodist minister. 

Miss Katherine Wormley, the accomplished translator of 
Roberts Brothers’ edition of Balzac, is a daughter of Rear-Admiral 
Ralph R. Wormley of the British Navy. Her maternal grand- 
father wasa brother of the American Commodore Preble. ‘ Cousin 
Bette” is a new volume of the Balzac series now in press, and 
Miss Wormley is engaged on translations of ‘‘ Louis Lambert ”’ 
and ‘* Seraphita”’ for the same series. 

F. Warne & Co. are about to publish in their Chandos Classics 
an edition of Poe’s poetical works edited by Mr. John H. Ingram, 
and containing many more poems than any previous collection. 
It will include “ every piece the authorship of which may be rea- 
sonably assigned to Poe, as also several cancelled or unpublished 
passages.” Many things have been “ reasonably assigned ” to Poe 
which Poe never saw. : 

Andrew Lang has in press a new volume of verse, which he 
calls *“‘ Grass of Parnassus,” 

A biography of Mrs. Browning, by J. H. Ingram, will soon be 
added to the ‘‘ Famous Women” series. 

Mr. Froude has written a Preface for a volume of travels in 
the United States, which Longmans, Green & Co. will shortly pub- 
blish. This is ‘Our Kin across the Sea,” by Mr. J. C. Frith, a 
New Zealand colonist who visited us last year. 

The next issue (nearly ready) of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
“American Commonwealth ” series will be “ Tennessee,” by Hon. 
James Phelan, M. C. from the Memphis district of that State. 

Ex-Secretary Hugh McCulloch is preparing a volume giving 
a record of the Secretary’s recollections of men and affairs. It 
will bear the title, ‘‘ Men and Measures of Half a Century.” 
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Mr. Francis Parkman is at work on the concluding volume of 
his series on the French colonization of America. It covers the 
period intermediate between the periods treated of in his “ Fron- 
tenac and New France under Louis XIV.” and “ Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” 

The holiday edition of Keats’s “ Endymion” (Estes & Lau- 
riat) will be a feature of the gift-season. Mr. W. St. John has 
made some sixty drawings for it to be reproduced in tints. The 
volume will be about the size of the “ Odes and Sonnets,” pub- 
lished by the Lippincott Company. 

The fifth volume of ‘“‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography ”’ is in the press. 

The copyrights of the works of the late Grace Aguilar have 
been purchased by the proprietors who have long held them, Messrs. 
Goombridge & Sons, London, by the Messrs. Routledge. There is 
even yet, we are told, a steady demand for the Aguilar books. 

- Gen. Lew Wallace is at work on a romance of the East of 
the Fourteenth Century. 


An English publisher has at last learned a foreign lesson. 
“ Unwin’s Novel Series’? (Fisher Unwin, London) is as nearly as 
possible a copy of the Tauchnitz style, but with covers of limp 
cloth instead of paper. The first number is just out. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


HE announcement is guardedly made, but we presume by au- 
thority, that a new first-class juvenile periodical, to be issued 
weekly, is shortly to be started in Philadelphia. The moving 
spirit, we may say, is a young journalist connected with a city 
daily, who has had considerable experience in work for the mag- 
azines and other periodicals. The editor, it is stated, is a well- 
known writer for children. 

William H. Hills has bought the half-interest of Robert Luce 
in The Writer, of Boston, and is now the sole owner of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Hills had had almost the whole editorial charge of it 
for the past year. 

Rider Haggard’s new novel, “ Cleopatra,” is to appear first in 
Mr. McClure’s newspaper syndicate. Stevenson’s “ Letters from 
the South Seas’? and Bret Harte’s forthcoming story ‘‘ Cressy ” 
will be published through the same agency, also a series of papers 
by Ouida, dealing with her menagerie of pets. The Syndicate 
business appears to be flourishing. ™ 

The first number of an important new monthly to be called 
The Home Maker will appear in New York in October. It will be 
edited by Marion Harland, and Rose Terry Cooke, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, aud “ Octave Thanet ” are named 
among its contributors. 

The child readers of Wide Awake are invited to build a refec- 
tory in the new “ Ramona Industrial School ” at Santa Fé, giving 
(each contributor) two cents a week fora year. The dining hall 
is to cost a thousand dollars, and is to be known as the “ Wide 
Awake Refectory.” 

“The Relation of the Sexes to Government” will be dis- 
cussed by Prof. E. D. Cope, in the leading article of the October 
Popular Science Monthly. Prof. Cope argues from psychological 
and social facts, that women are not adapted mentally or physi- 
cally for the functions of government, and that if they were 
to take an active part it would react unfavorably on the more im- 
portant interests of the home. 

George W. Cable has written for The Century a series of pa- 
pers to be published during the coming year, called ‘Strange 
True Stories of Louisiana.” Mr. Cable has been occupied several 
years in gathering and arranging the material for these stories. 
Some of them are transcribed and translated from old manu- 
script and others are his own accounts of facts in Creole life. 

Besides the series of full-page engravings by Timothy Cole of 
the greatest works of the Italian masters (the result of Mr. Cole’s 
labors in Italy during the past four years), the next year of The 
Century will contain a series of full-page engravings from original 
drawings by Mary Hallock Foote. These designs are the artistic 
result of a long residence in the far West. 

German journalism has just entered upon its third century. 
It was in 1688 that Christian Thomasius established at Leipsic a 
monthly periodical in the German language, the main object of it 
being to free Germany from the exclusive use of Latin. The pub- 


lication lived two years and was the first journal of any kind 


printed in German. 

The first American newspaper, Publick Occurrences, was issued 
on the 25th of September, 1690, and, according toSamuel Merrill, in 
his interesting work on “ Newspaper Libel,” Mr. Harris, its sole 
publisher, editor and reporter, thus announced his intentions in his 
prospectus: “ It is designed that the Countrey shall be furnished 





once a moneth (or, if any Glut of Occurrences happen oftener), 
with an account of such considerable things as have arrived unto 
our Notice. In order here unto, the Publisher will take what 
pains he can to obtain a Faithful Relation of all such things; and 
will particularly make himself beholden to such Persons in Bos- 
ton whom he knows to have been for their own use the diligent 
Observers of such matters.” Publick Occurrences did not reach a 
second number. It was interdicted as contrary to law, and nearly 
fourteen years elapsed before a second attempt was made to give 
the “ Countrey” another newspaper. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A= address by Wm. Kent before the Franklin Institute on 

“Weighing Machines” is published in the Journal of that 
body for September. It contains among other things some de- 
scription of the torsion balances which are rapidly supplanting the 
old knife-edge balance for purposes of both heavy and light weigh- 
ing. ‘The principle is an exceedingly simple one, but it is only 
recently that a discovery by Dr. Alfred Springer rendered its ap- 
plication entirely practicable. Torsion balances are now made 
which indicate a weight as small one 25,000th part of a grain, and 
others have a weighing capacity of half a ton. 

Other noteworthy articles of the same number are by John 
Birkinbine, on the character and location of the iron ores of the 
United States, and by Prof. Persifor Frazer. The latter advocates 
an extension of the duties of the U. 8. Geological Survey to the 
investigation of such subjects pertaining to horticulture, forestry 
and agriculture as will be of general public interest. Further 
consolidation might also be made by investing the Survey Bureau 
with all government work regarding astronomy and navigation, 
at the same time transferring the military duties of the present 
Navy Department to the Department of War. The former of 
these recommendations, at least, will commend itself to the judg- 
ment of most readers. 

Science, September 7, says: ‘“‘ Mr. Everett Hayden, who is in 
charge of the meteorological division of the Hydrographic Office, 
and who has recently distinguished himself by his exhaustive 
study of the great storm of last March, the results of which are 
about to be published at length, illustrated by a series of six su- 
perb charts, as well as by his contributions to the monthly Pilot 
Chart, which, under his direction, has become a most wonderful 
compendium of information that is of vital interest to mariners, 
has been authorized by Commodore Harmony, acting secretary of 
the navy, to go to Havana, Cuba, for the purpose of studying the 
laws of hurricanes. Mr. Hayden will visit the observatory of the 
Real Collegio de Belen, in Havana, the director of which has ear- 
ried the study of hurricanes further than any other student of the 
subject in the world ; and he will carry from Washington a great 
mass of material which he has already collected, and which he 
hopes to work up in the light of additional information which 
he expects to obtain in Havana, and from the actual observation 
of hurricanes during the remainder of the burricane season. Mr. 
Hayden expects to be absent about six weeks. Very soon after his 
return he will make a special report. He also hopes to be able to 
qualify himself, as no one in the United States is now qualified, 
to discuss hurricanes in such a manner as to be able to give to the 
navy and commercial marine of this country, and of all other 
countries whose ships navigate the North Atlantic ocean, much 
most valuable, practical information, and to contribute important 
data to the science of meteorology.” 

The latest of the published monographs of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association consists of a reprint of a short series of arti- 
cles from Science of 1887 and 1888. These articles are by Mr. 
Oscar Browning of Cambridge University, and are ad mirably clear 
essays in the critical history of educational doctrine. The writer 
brings all educational theories under the heads of “ humanism,” 
“realism,” and “naturalism.” By the first is meant the “ class- 
ics,” training of Sturm and the Jesuits; by the second, the study 
of things as advocated first by Comenius ; by the third, mainly 
the ** natural man” theories of Rousseau. Mr. Browning’s own 
position is hard to determine, but his views in general coincide 
with the present attitude of the English universities and “ public” 
schools, where the Greek and Roman classics still hold sway. He 
has little to say in praise of the modern movement for industrial 
education, but on the other hand, he rejects the old word-and- 
idiom method of study, and defines scholarship as the calling back 
of the Hellenic world because of its lessons for men of this day, 
and for its assistance in the attainment of modern culture. An 
account of the English Public Schools, showing among other 
things their essential difference from the American school of the 
same name, concludes the number. 


Several prosecutions have been instituted by municipa 
authorities in England against sellers of “‘ Refined Lard” imported 
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from the United States. This substance is plainly an adulteration, 
being a mixture of pure lard, cotton seed oil and foreign fats, and 
as such falls under the “ Food and Drugs Act.” The publicity of 
the prosecutions has led to further investigation and the English 
press is congratulating the people that the chemists of the country 
are able to cope with ‘American roguery.”’ It has not been indi- 
cated whether or not the adulterated lard is injurious to health, 
but if so, it is well to have public attention called to the fact, and 
the end will be that our export of pure lard to England will be 
materially increased. 

The Medical Record gives the results of some investigations 
made by a German scientist, Prof. Uffelmann, as to the proper 
temperature of food and drink. Prof. Uffelmann’s rules are in 
general the same as have been insisted on by hygienists in this 
country, though some are in direct disagreement with them. In 
general, the Professor concludes, a temperature of food and drink 
which approaches that of the blood is most healthful ; for quench- 
ing of thirst the best temperature is from 50° to 68° Ft.; very 
hot and very cold foods and drinks are injurious both to the 
teeth and to the healthful action of the digestive tract. These 
conclusions reénforce the disapproval with which physicians have 
generally looked upon the American habits of using ice-water, 
ice-cream, and very hot drinks. 

A device that will enable the engineer, from his cab, to switch 
his locomotive at pleasure, while the conductor in the caboose or 
rear car closes the switch again, has been invented and seems to 
meet practical demands. The contrivance is operated in connec- 
tion with the “ central throw’ switch, and consists in a ‘‘ shoe” 
which is dropped from the forward and rear trucks. This strikes 
a crank which is overthrown and the switch closed or opened 
as the case may be. A switch left open carelessly may thus be 
closed from the locomotive while at high speed, or a train side- 
tracked quickly in case of danger. 








GENERAL HARRISON'S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Hon. M. M. Estee and others, Committee, etc. 

GENTLEMEN : When your Committee visited me on the 4th of July last 
and presented the official announcement of my nomination for the presi- 
dency of the United States by the Republican Convention I promised as 
soon as practicable to communicate to you a more formal acceptance of the 
nomination. Since that time the work of receiving and addressing, almost 
daily, large delegations of my fellow citizens has not only occupied all of 
my time, but has in some measure rendered it unnecessary for me to use 
this letter as a medium of communicating to the public my views on the 
questions involved in the campaign. I appreciate very highly the confi- 
dence and respect manifested by the Convention, and accept the nomina- 
tion with a feeling of gratitude and a full sense of the responsibilities which 
accompany it. : . 

It is a matter of congratulation that the declarations of the Chicago 
Convention upon the questions that now attract the interest of our people 
are so clear andemphatic. There is further cause of congratulation in the 
fact that the Convention utterances of the Democratic party, if in any de- 
gree uncertain or contradictory, can now be judged and interpreted by Ex- 
ecutive acts and messages, and by definite propositions in legislation. This 
is especially true of what is popularly known as the tariff question. The 
issue can not be obscured. It is not a contest between schedules, but 
between wide apart principles. The foreign competitors for our market 
have, with quick instinct, seen how one issue of this contest may bring 
them advantage, and our own people are not so dull as to miss or neglect 
the grave interests that are involved for them. The assault upon our Pro- 
tective system is open and defiant. Protection is assailed as unconstitu- 
tional in law, or as vicious in principle, and those who hold such views sin- 
cerely can not stop short of an absolute elimination from our tariff laws of 
the principle of Protection. The Mills bill is only a step, but it is toward 
an object that the leaders of Democratic thought and legislation have 
clearly in mind. ; 

The important question is not so much the length of the step as the di- 
rection of it. Judged by the Executive message of December last, by the 
Mills bill, by the debates in Congress, and by the St. Louis platform, the 
Democratic party will, if supported by the country, place the tariff laws 
upon a purely revenue basis. This is practical Free Trade—Free Trade in 
the English sense. The legend upon the banner may not be “ Free Trade,” 
it may be the more obscure motto “ Tariff Reform,” but neither the banner 
nor the inscription is conclusive, or indeed, very important. The assault 
itself is the important fact. : , 

Those who teach that the import duty upon foreign goods sold in our 
market is paid by the consumer, and that the price of the domestic com- 
peting article is enhanced to the amount of the duty on the imported arti- 
cle—that every million of dollars collected for customs duties represents 
many millions more which do not reach the Treasury, but are paid by our 
citizens as the increased cost of domestic productions resulting from the 
tariff laws—may not intend to discredit in the minds of others our system 
of levying duties on competing foreign products, but it is clearly already 
discredited in theirown. We can not doubt, without impugning their in- 
tegrity, that if free to act upon their convictions they would so revise our 
laws as to lay the burden of the customs revenue upon articles that are not 
produced in this country and to place upon the free list all competing for- 
eign products. I do not stop to refute this theory as to the effect of our 
tariff duties. Those who advance it are students of maxims and not of the 
markets. They may be safely allowed to call their project ‘‘ Tariff Re- 


form,” if the people understand that in the end the argument compels Free 





Trade in all competing products. This end may not be reached abruptly 
and its approach may be accompanied with some expressions of sympathy 
for our protected industries and our working people, but it will certainly 
come, if these early steps do not arouse the people to effective resistance. 

The Republican party holds that a Protective tariff is constitutional, 
wholesome, and necessary. We do not offer a fixed schedule, but a princi- 
ple. We will revise the schedule, modify rates, but always with an intelli - 
gent proviso as to the effect upon domestic production aud the wages of our 
working people. We believe it to be one of the worthy objects of tariff 
legislation to preserve the American market for American producers, and 
to maintain the American scale of wages by adequate discriminating duties 
upon foreign competing products. The effect of lower rates and larger im- 
portations upon the public revenue is contingent aud doubtful, but not so 
the effect upon American production and American wages. Less work and 
lower wages must be accepted as the inevitable result of the increased offer- 
ing of foreign goods in our market. By way of recompense for this reduc- 
tion in his wages and the loss of the American market, it is suggested that 
the diminished wages of the workingman will have an undiminished pur- 
chasing power, and that he will be able to make up for the loss of the home 
market by an enlarged foreign market. Our workingmen have the settle- 
ment of the question in theirown hands. They now obtain higher wages 
and live more comfortably than those of any other country. They will 
make choice between the substantial advantages they have on hand and the 
deceptive promises and forecasts of these theorizing reformers. They will 
decide for themselves and for the country whether the Protective system 
shall be continued or destroyed. 

The fact of a Treasury surplus, the amount of which is variously stated, 
has directed public attention to a consideration of the methods by which the 
national income may best be reduced to the level of a wise and necessary 
expenditure. This condition has been seized upon by those who are hostile 
to Protective customs duties as an advantageous base of attack upon our 
tariff laws. They have magnified and nursed the surplus, which they affect 
to deprecate, seemingly for the purposes of exaggerating the evil in order 
to reconcile the people to the extreme remedy they propose. A proper re- 
duction of the revenues does not necessitate and should not suggest the 
abandonment or impairment of the Protective system. The methods sug- 
gested by our Convention will not need to be exhausted in order to effect 
the necessary reduction. We are not likely to be called upon, I think, to 
make a present choice between the surrender of the Protective system and 
the entire repeal of the internal taxes. Such a contingency in view of the 
present relation of expenditures to revenues is remote. The inspection and 
regulation of the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine is important, and 
the revenue derived from it is not so great that the repeal of the law need 
enter into any plan of revenue reduction. 

The surplus now in the Treasury should be used in the purchase of 
bonds. The law authorizes this use of it, and if it is not needed for current 
or deficiency appropriations, the people, and not the banks in which it has 
been deposited, should have the advantage of its use by stopping interest 

pon the public debt. At least, those who needlessly hoard it should not be 
lowed to use the fear of a monetary stringency thus produced to coerce 
public sentiment upon other questions. 

Closely connected with the subject of the tariff is that of the importa- 
tion of foreign laborers under contracts of service to be performed here, 
The law now in force prohibiting such contracts received my cordial sup- 
port in the Senate and such amendments as may be found necessary effec- 
tively to deliver our workingmen and women from this most inequitable 
form of competition will have my sincere advocacy. Legislation prohibit- 
ing the importation of laborers under contracts to serve here will, however, 
afford very inadequate relief to our working people if the system of Pro- 
tective duties is broken down. If the products of American shops must 
compete in the American market without favoring duties, with the products 
of cheap foreign labor, the effect will be different, if at all, only in degree, 
whether the cheap laborer is across the street or over the sea. Such compe- 
tition will soon reduce wages here to the level of those xbroad, and when 
that condition is reached we shall not need any laws fortdding the impor- 
tation of laborers under contract—they will have no inducement to come, 
and the employer no inducement to send for them. In the earlier years of 
our history public agencies to promote immigration were common. The 
pioneer wanted a neighbor with more friendly instincts than the Indian. 
Labor was scarce and fully employed. But the day of the immigration 
bureau has gone by. While our doors will continue open to proper immi- 
gration we do not mean to issue special invitation to the inhabitants of 
other countries to come to our shores or to share our citizenship. Indeed, 
the necessity of some inspection and limitation is obvious. ' 

We should resolutely refuse to permit foreign governments to send 
their paupers and criminals to our ports. We are also clearly under a duty 
to defend our civilization by excluding alien races whose ultimate assimi- 
lation with our people is neither possible nor desirable. The family has 
been the nucleus of our best immigration, and the home the most potent 
assimilative force in our civilization. The objections to Chinese immigra- 
tion are distinctive and conclusive and are now so generally accepted as 
such that the question has passed entirely beyond the stage of argument. 
The laws relating to this subject would, if I'should be charged with their 
enforcement, be faithfully executed. Such amendments or further legisla- 
tion as may be necessary and proper to prevent evasions of the laws and to 
stop further Chinese immigration would also meet my approval. The ex- 
pression of the Convention upon this subject is in entire harmony with my 
views. 

Our civil compact is a government by majorities; and the law loses its 
sanction and the magistrate our respect when this compact is broken. The 
evil results of election frauds do not expend themselves upon the voters 
who are robbed of their rightful influence in public affairs. The individual 
or community, or party, that practices or connives at election frauds has 
suffered irreparable injury and will sooner or later realize that to exchange 
the American system of majority rule for minority control is not only un- 
lawful and unpatriotic, but very unsafe for those who promote it. The dis- 
franchisement of a single legal elector by a fraud or intimidation is a 
crime too grave to be regarded lightly. The right of every qualified elec- 
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tor to cast one free ballot and to have it honestly counted must not be ques- 
tioned. Every constitutional power should be used tu make this right se- 
cure and to punish frauds upon the ballot. Our colored people do not ask 
special legislation in their interest, but only to be made secure in the com- 
mou rights of American citizenship. They will, however, naturally mis- 
trust the sincerity of those party leaders whose appeal to their race for 
support only in those localities where the suffrage is free and election re- 
sults doubtful and compass their disfranchisement where their votes would 
be controlling and their choice cannot be coerced. 

The Nation, not less than the States, is dependent for prosperity and 
security upon the intelligence and morality of the people. This common 
interest very early suggested national aid in the establishment and endow- 
ment of schools and colleges in the new States. There is, I believe, a pres- 
ent exigency that calls for still more liberal and direct appropriations in 
aid of common school education in the States. 

The territorial form of government is a temporary expedient, not a 
permanent civil condition. It is adapted to the exigency that suggested it, 
but becomes inadequate and even oppressive when applied to fixed and 
populous communites. Several territories are well able to bear the burdens 
and discharge the duties of free commouwealths in the American union. 
To exclude them is to deny the just rights of their people and may well 
excite their indignant protest. No question of the political preference of 
the people of a territory should close against them the hospitable door 
which has opened to two-thirds of the existing States. But admission 
should be resolutely refused to any territory a majority of whose people 
cherish institutions that are repugnant to our civilization or inconsistent 
with a Republican form of government. 

The declaration of the Convention against “ all combinations of capital, 
organized in trusts or otherwise to control arbitrarily the condition of 
trade among our citizens” is in harmony with the views entertained and 
publicly expressed by me long before the assembling of the Convention. Or- 
dinarily, capital shares the loses of idleness with labor; but, under the 
operation of the trust in some of its forms the wage-worker alone suffers 
loss, while idle capital receives its dividends from a trust fund. Producers 
who refuse to join the combination are destroyed, and competition as an 
element of prices is eliminated. It cannot be doubted that the legislative 
authority should and will find a method of dealing fairly and effectively 
with these and other abuses connected with this subject. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to say that I am heartily in sympa- 
thy with the declaration of the Convention upon the subject of pensions 
to our soldiers and sailors. What they gave and what they suffered I had 
some opportunity to observe and in a small measure to experience. They 
gave ungrudgingly ; it was not a trade, but an offering. The measure was 
heaped up, running over. What they achieved only a distant generation 
can adequately tell. Without attempting to discuss particular propositions 
I may add that measures in behalf of the surviving veterans of the war, 
and of the families of their dead comrades, should be conceived and exe- 
cuted in a spirit of justice and of the most grateful liberality, and that in 
the competition for civil appointments honorable military service should 
have appropriate recognition. The law regulating appointments to the 
classified civil service received my support in the Senate in the belief that 
it opened the way to a much-needed reform. I still think so, and therefore 
cordially approve the clear and forcible expression of the Convention upon 
this subject. The law should have the aid of a friendly interpretation and 
be faithfully and vigorously enforced. All appointments under it should 
be absolutely free from partisan considerations and influence. Some ex- 
tensions of the classified list are practicable and desirable, and further leg- 
islation extending the reform to other branches of the service, to which it is 
applicable, would receive my approval. In appointments to every grade 
and department fitness, and not party service, should be the essential and 
discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. 
Only the interests of the public service should suggest removals from office. 
I know the practical difficulties attending the attempt to apply the spirit of 
civil service rules to all appointments and removals. It will, however, be 
my sincere purpose, if elected, to advance the reform. 

I notice with pleasure that the Convention did not omit to express its 
solicitude for the promotion of the virtue and temperance of our people. 
The Republican party has always been friendly to everything that tended 
to make the home life of our people free, pure, and prosperous, and will in 
the future be true to its history in this respect. 

Our relations with foreign powers should be characterized by friendli- 
ness and respect. The right of our people and of our ships to hospitable 
treatment should be insisted upon with dignity and firmness. Our nation 
is too great both in material strength and in moral power to indulge in 
bluster or to be suspected of timourousness. Vacillation and inconsistency 
are as incompatible with successful diplomacy as they are with the national 
dignity. We should especially cultivate and extend our diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the Central and South American states. Our 
fisheries should be fostered and protected. The hardships and risks that 
are the necessary incidents of the business should not be increased by an 
inhospitable exclusion from the near-lying ports. The resources of a firm, 
dignified, and consistent diplomacy are undoubtedly equal to the prompt 
and peaceful solution of the difficulties that now exist. Our neighbors will 
surely not expect in our ports a commercial hospitality they deny to us in 
theirs. 

I can not extend this letter by a special reference to other subjects 
upon which the Convention gave expression. In respect to them, as well 
as to those I have noticed, Iam in entire agreement with the declarations 
of the Convention. The resolutions relating to the coinage, to the rebuild- 
ing of the navy, to coast defenses, and to public lands, express conclusions 
to all of which I gave my support in the Senate. Inviting a calm and 
thoughtful consideration of these public qnestions we submit them to the 
people. Their intelligent patriotism and the good Providence that made 
and has kept us a nation will lead them to wise and safe conclusions. Very 
respectfully, Your Obedient Servant, 

BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
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DRIFT. 


D—* JOHN M. CRAWFORD, the translator of “ The Kalevala,” intends 

to visit Finland next spring both for other purposes and to hunt for 
missing fragments of the great epic. A Cincinnati correspondent writes 
about the doctor to the New York Times: 


He has been a resident of this city for twelve years. He came 
from Lafayette college, at Easton, Penna., whence he was graduated an 
much credit as a linguist. He studied medicine here, and has been in ac- 
tive practice ever since he received his diploma. He is now professor of 
physiology and microscopy in Pulte Homeopathic Medical College. He 
says his attention was first directed to ‘‘ The Kalevala ” while he was at 
Easton by Professor Thomas C. Porter. To the translation of “ The Kale- 
vala ” Dr. Crawford says he gave all of his leisure time, which amounted to 
five hours in every twenty-four, for a period of four years. He attended to 
his practice during the day, and from nine in the evening till two in the 
morning worked upon the poems. 





I met a novelist, not long ago, writes Arlo Bates in the September B 
Buyer, who put into words, albeit somewhat whimsically, a tealieg I pb a 
to sharing. 

“‘T have lost a beautiful plot,” he said. 
ing it up.” 

“Lost it?” Iasked. ‘ How have you lost it?” 

“ Why,” was the reply, ‘ you know I have undertaken to do so and so 
and that will take me at least six months. By that time somebody else 
will have thought of my plot andusedit. You never can keep those things 
They are in the air.” ‘ 

“Yes,” Isaid. ‘“ The year I left college I wrote out the plot of a story 
of which the motive was so nearly identical with that of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ 
that, if I published it to-day, it would be called the most barefaced plagi- 
arism. Everything is thought by the world, and the man who is quickest 
in getting anything on paper is called the originator.” 

“ That’sjust my idea,” he assented. 


“T can’t be reconciled to giv- 





The Bulletin, in common with other journals, has quoted Presi 
Cleveland as saying: “I believe in Free Trade as I halione in the oe 
ant religion.” We have received many letters asking for proof that the 
statement is correct, and we have taken great pains to trace to their origin 
these words attributed to the President. It is not our desire to misrepre- 
sent the President or any one else. We have in our possession conclusive 
evidence that the President used the expression some time ago in a private 
conversation with an ex-Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, who repeated 
it to Colonel McClure, editor of the Philadelphia Times. Colonel McClure 
repeated it to a gentleman of prominence and veracity, and finally the 
President’s expression became public. It has never been disputed either 
by the President or those who repeated it. There is no doubt whatever of 
its authenticity.-Tariff League Bulletin. 








ONE CoLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the accom- 
panying Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained 
and racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many ex- 
isting cases of pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how 
many others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the 
reliminary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to 
ake care of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Troat or Lung 
trouble, resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long 
established reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such danger- 
ous trifling. 
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